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DAVID LAVENDER 


We like to travel 
—=IN STYLE 


“There’s nothing snooty about my wife and me. We’re just 
average people, but when we travel—we like to travel in style. 
We like the ‘lift’ of a hotel, the good food, and the attention 
hotels shower on us. One thing more—all that talk about 
hotels being high-priced is nonsense. Hotels give the biggest 
value your dollar can buy. We know—we watch our pennies.” 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSO ClATIE 


EVERY DAY 1S FATHER’S DAY— STOP TO SHOP —Some day, Mother, 
Traveling doesn’t tire when you stop when you have a lot of shopping 
at a hotel. Hotel conveniences add to do, stop at a hotel. Break up 
hours to leisure time, give youa your shopping hours, rest your feet 
chance to rest and relax in comfort. between times. Dine at the hotel. 


HAIL TO THE CHIEF — Little dinners 
or big ones—for the boss, an hon- 
ored guest or friend—‘‘go off” much 
better in the atmosphere and service 
of a hotel. Hotels give food a lift. 


The Sign of a 
Recognized Hotel 


for a fresh START. 


CAN YOU 


. Identify each of these chairs a 


to period and country? 


. Say in exactly what sort of ro: 


each belongs? 


moniously together? 


DY 


a 


. Select other furnishings and . . 
cessories which would suitably 
go with them? ‘ 

\ ian | 
. Take any one as a nucleus and, 
create a charming room round 
it? | 


A knowledge of the characteristic details 
of furniture design and interior decora- | 
tion is a never-ending source of pleasure | 
and interest, and no other source is 80 
| constantly at your side. ee 
Ney 
But apart from this, such knowledge has . 
wg immense practical value. It not only | 
enables you to create a beautiful home | 
for yourself, but it presents the oppor- 
tunity to enter, should you ever desire, 
an interesting career. Interior Decoration | 
as a vocation affords a fascinating out. | 
let for your artistic talents. He | 
of men and women have found it a way | | 
to the expression of their creative | 


powers. 


| 
‘I 
| 


ARTS AND DECORATION) 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN| 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


This fascinating course, consisting of 30 lessons on period and modern} 
decoration will enable you to create interiors with skill and assurance. 
You are initiated into the mysteries of color, harmony, design and] 
arrangement, of how to handle the new modes in ecarat aay with | 
the fabrics and accessories that go with them. a 
Arts & Decoration has assembled a great mass of available infa 1 a 
tion and arranged and simplified it for you, so that now you can ih 
at home what would otherwise require years of research. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., ee 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. Travel, June 1! 


Please send me your free booklet describing your home study ¢ 
in Interior Decoration. 
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is only FIVE HOURS 
by FLYING CLIPPER 


Restful BERMUDA 


... only $120 round trip 


It’s almost as though Bermuda’s coral beaches 
and crystal waters were right here on America’s 
own shores. For in 5 winged hours—the time 
it takes to reach ‘most any nearby, “usual” 
resort—you can fly from New York to the 
Pleasure Island’s capital of Hamilton. 


Your giant four-motored Clipper lifts away from 
La Guardia field in late morning. By mid- 
afternoon it glides to a landing on Great Harbor, 
Bermuda. In between, you’ve enjoyed a 
delicious luncheon up in the blue—collected 
enough thrills to talk about for months. 


Best of all, you have 90% or more of your 
vacation left to enjoy Bermuda in unhurried 
leisure. Clipper speed literally adds 3 days to 
your Bermuda interlude and permits you to 
stay right up to holiday’s end. 


Three convenient round-trip flights each week 
... only $120 there and back... no tipping. 
When may we make your reservations? 


Air-Sea Cruises to Ber- 
muda, traveling one way 
by Clipper, one way by 
steamer, are also available 
at customary round-trip 
reductions. From $110up. 


‘Round South America. 
Ask about all-expense 
cruises of 22 to 57 days, 
visiting 12 to 2] countries, 
and allowing 90% of your 
time to really see South 
America. $1210 to $1711. 


All Expenses—to Mexico- 
Guatemala. These popu- 
lar cruises give you 10 
days there for every day of 
travel! Take your choice 
of 8, 12, 14.and 16- to 19- 
day trips. $118 to $302. 


* * * 


For complete information, 
see your Travel Agent, or 
any airline office, or—if 
neither is available in 
your city—write Pan 
American Airways, 
Chrysler Bldg., New York. 


PAN AMERICAN sscew 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


a 


A Stoney Indian breaks in a bucking bronco at Banff, Alberta, 
Indian Days in July. 


during 


UNITED STATES 


Arizona 
July 4 to 6—All-indian Powwow, Flagstaff 


Arkansas 
july 4 to 20—De Soto Quadri Centennial 
Celebration, Hot Springs 


California 

June 7, 8*—King City Stampede 

June 7 to 15—National Housing Exposition, 
Oakland 

June 13 to 15—Old Daee Fiesta, North San 
Diego 

June 14, 15—Rodeo, Livermore 

June 21, 22—Pageant of San Juan Bautista, 
San Juan Bautista 

June 23 to 29—Hotel del Coronado Tennis 
Championships, Coronado 

July 3 to 12—Alameda County 
Horse Show, Pleasanton 

July 3 to 6—Semana Nautica, Santa Bar- 
bara 

July 7, 8—Portuguese Fiestas, Santa Clara 

July 7 to 9—Santa Clara Valley Horse 
Show, San Jose 

July 17 to 20—California Rodeo, Salinas 

July 21 to 27—Bach Festival, Carmel 

July 23 to 27—Santa Barbara County Fair 
and Horse Show, Santa Maria 


Fair and 


July 29 to Aug. 3—Santa Barbara Fair 
and Horse Show, Santa Barbara 

Colorado 

June 11, 12—Koshare Indian Ceremonials, 
La Junta 


June 12 to 14—Black Diamond Jubilee and 
Rodeo, Walsenburg 

June 15 to 20—Rotary International Con- 
vention, Denver 

July 3, 4—Spud Rodéo and Night Fire- 
werks, Greely 

July 4—Land’s End Highway 
Grand Junction 
Rodeo, Steamboat Springs 

July 5 to 26—Play Festival 
Central City 

July 7 to 13—Professional Golf Association 

Tourney, Cherry Hills 


Auto Races, 


and Opera, 


June 


June 21—Ocean Yacht Races, 


July 11, 12—Cattlemen’s Days and Rodeo, 
Gunnison 
July 15, 16—Rodeo, Montrose 


July 18, 19—Air Show, Denver 
July 27 to 29—Pow Wow Days, Boulder 


Connecticut 
14*—Yale-Harvard Boat Race, 


London 
June 20 to 22—Eastern Skeet Shoot Cham- 


pionships, Lordship 
New London 


New 


to Hampton Roads, Virginia 
June 26 to 28—Fairfield County Hunt Club, 
Westport 


Hawaii 


June 11—Kamehameha Day 
July 4-Trans-Pacific Yacht Race, Los An- 
geles, to Honolulu 


Idaho 

June 10, 11—Washington State Seniors Golf 
Association Tournament, Sun Valley 

Kansas 

Coronado Cuarto Centennial Celebration un- 
til November 

Louisiana 

July 21 to 25—TInternational 
Convention, New Orleans 

Maryland 


June 1—Charles County Hunt Club Horse 
Show, La Plata 

June 7—Long Green Horse Show, Bald- 
win 

June 27 to 29—FPatapsco Regatta 


Lions 


Club 


July 18 to 20—Gibson Island Small Boat 
Regatta 

July 23 to Aug. 2—Racing at Belair 

Massachusetts 

Lae Jha ees Yacht Races, New Bed- 
or 


June 24 to 26—Macmillan a) Yacht Races, 


Marblehead 
July 31—Opening Concert of Berkshire 


Symphonic Festival, Lenox 


Golf matches are held all over the country during June. This course 
is in North Carolina. 


Montana 
June 21, 22—Rodeo, Hardin 
July 2 to 4—Livingston Roundup 


Nevada 
July 4—Rodeo, Reno 


New Jersey 

June 28—Monmouth County Kennel Club, 
Rumson 

July 17 to 19—Monmouth County Horse 
Show, Rumson 


New Mexico 

June 1—Feast Day of San Felipe de Neri, 
Albuquerque 

June 3, 4—Pioneer Days Celebration, Clovis 

June 7, 8—Annual Regatta, Elephant Butte 
Lake, Hot Springs 

June 13—Feast Day of San Antonio de 
Padua, Cordova, San Antonio and other 
northern New Mexico villages 

June 15—Corpus Christi Sunday, celebrated 
especially in Santa Fe 

June 24—San Juan Bautista Day, 
Taos and Truchas 


New York 

June 9 to July 2—Racing at the Aqueduct 

June 19—Opening of Stadium Concerts, 
New York City 

June 25 — Intercollegiate 
Poughkeepsie 

June 28 to July 13—Glider Meet, Elmira 

July 22 to 26—New York State Amateur 
Golf Championships, Troy 

July 28 to Aug. 30—Racing Season, Sara- 
toga . 


North Carolina 

June 5 to 7—Annual Sedgefield Horse Show, 
Greensboro 

June 7 to 29—President’s Cup Golf Tourna- 
ment, Greensboro 

June 8 to 13—Fourth Annual Grand Cot- 
ton Festival, Gastonia 

June 16 to 20—Fourteenth Annual Rhodo- 
dendron Festival, Asheville 


San Juan, 


Boat Regatta, 


June 23 to 26—Southern States Marble 
Tournament, Asheville 

Ohio 

June 9 to 14—Women’s Open Golf Cham- 
pionships, Cincinnati 


June 23 to 28—Intercollegiate Golf Cham- 
pionships, Columbus 


Oregon 

June 11 to 14—Rose Festival, Portland 

June 15—Sixth Annual Oregonian Golden 
Rose Race, Mt. Hood 

July 3, 4—Baker Mining Jubilee, Baker 

July 4—Water Pageant and Stampede, Bend 
Buckaroo, Molalla 

July : to 6-—Buckaroo Days Rodeo, Klamath 

alls 

July 10 to 16—Shakespearean Festival, Ash- 
land 

July 24 to 26—Pioneer Pageant, Eugene 


Pennsylvania 
June 5 to 7—Allegheny Country Club Horse 
Show, Sewickley 


June 13, 14—One Hundred and Fourth 
Cavalry Horse Show, Harrisburg 

June 23 to 28—Intercollegiate Tennis Cham- 
pionships, Merion 


South Dakota 


July 3 to 5—Black Hills Roundup, 
Fourche 


Texas 

June 5 to 7—U.S.G.A. Open Championships, 
Fort Worth 

June 13 to 15—Annual Water Carnival, Fort 
Stockton 


Utah 


July 10 to 12—Ute Stampede, Nephi 

July 21 to 24—Pioneer Days, Ogden 

July 21 to 27—Covered Wagon Days, Salt 
Lake City 


Virginia 


June 7, 8—Tidewater forge Show, Norfolk 
June 21—Pony Show, Warrenton 
July 4, 5—Horse Show, Culpepper 


Washington 

June 23 to 28—Pacific Northwest Golf “As: 
sociation Tournament, Spokane 

July 14 to 19—United States Amateur Pub- 
lic Links Golf Championships, Spokane 

July 18 to 20—Community Festival, Castle 
Rock 

July 29 to Aug. 3—Potlatch Celebration, 
Seattle 


Wyoming 
July 2 to 4—Cody Stampede 


July 15 to 17—Sheridan-Wyoming Rodeo 
July 22 to 26—Frontier Days, Cheyenne 


CANADA 


June 2 to 9—Apple Blossom Festival, Kent- 
ville, Nova Scotia 

June 24—St. Jean Baptiste Day, celebrated 
especially in the Province of Quebec 

July 1—Dominion Day 

July 7 to 12—Exhibition and Stampede, Cal- 
gary, Alberta 

July 9—Annual Highland Games, 
ish, Nova Scotia 

July 17 to 20—Indian Days Banff, Alberta 

July 25 to 29—Trail Riders five- day ride, 
Banff 

July 30—Highland Scottish Gathering and 
Gaelic Mod, St. Ann, Cape Breton 


MEXICO 


June 13—Dance of the Blackmen and “Las 
Canacuas,” Uruapan ; 
une 24—St. John the Baptist Day , 
une 29—Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Milpa Alta 

July 3—‘‘La Pluma”’ dance, Oaxaca 


Belle 


Antigon- 


* Corrected Date. 


These enormous “marbles,” averaging 


twelve feet in diameter, are found 
near Minneapolis, Kansas. 


New York high school students set out from La Guardia Field for a 
bicycle tour from Washington, D. C., to points south. 


Miss Martha Knudsen of Detroit, daughter of William S. Knudsen, 
plays tennis on the courts of the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Spring 


Lady Williams Taylor of Nassau and one of her young friends watch 
Princeton and Nassau play a game of rugby at Nassau in the Bahamas. 


At the Cavalier Riding Club, Virginia Beach, Miss Patricia Maury 
Thraves is photographed with her favorite horse. 


SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 
AND RECREATION 


Mr, and Mr 


James K. Gearhart find sand sailing on the beach at Sea 
Island, Georgia, a thrilling sport. 
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Here again in this ancient Nepalese monastery the watchful eyes of Buddha may be seen, carved on either side of the door. 
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The roof 


props are carved and painted images of many-limbed goddesses. 


NEPAL 


; Asia’s Impregnable 
Stronghold of Fanaticism 


By HASSOLDT DAVIS 


With photographs by the author 


THE EYES OF NEPAL 


fe Vigilant, the eyes of 
lha look down from the 
r sides of the spire of Sway- 
, temple, one of the 
t sacred goals of Tibetan 
age. At the left is a 
temple; in the fore- 
nd, Sivaite shrines. 


THERE is peace in Asia. High in the Himalayas lies the kingdom of Nepal, 


one of the most thoroughly militarized countries of the Orient and a land at 
peace with itself and the world. Its Tibetan border on the north is buttressed 
by glacial peaks which average nearly four miles in height. Mt. Chomo-lungma, 
known to us as Everest, based half in Tibet and half in Nepal, looms above 
that secret valley like a spired fortress, the still inviolable home of demons and 
gods. To the south are the barriers of the vast swamp lands called Terai, and 
a looping branch of the Himalayas, the Mahabharat Range. One route only 
leads from India to the central valley, a tortuous trail over two eight-thousand 
foot passes which is purposely kept in disrepair to discourage invasion. Every- 
thing entering the country must travel by man-power along this trail; auto- 
mobiles are carried in on the backs of coolies; men are borne by them in litters 
called dandis; even steam rollers and great dynamos are transported on the 
backs of those sturdy little Gurkha men. 

Nepal, not Tibet, is the last of the truly forbidden lands. Tibet has been 
crisscrossed by travelers, each of whom has returned to spread the proud myth 
of its being “forbidden,” whereas in actuality the British officials of India 
frequently take their vacations there, tramping the Himalayas or hunting that 
rare sheep, the Ovis Poli, in the Karakorum Range. Any accredited explorer 
may visit Tibet with the minimum of wirepulling, provided only that he stay 
away from sacred Lhasa. Nepal, however, independent and arrogant and wise, 
has in all its history permitted only one hundred and forty-nine white men— 


Creeping on all fours from India and over the 


Himalayas, this saddhu, or holy man, has 
reached the end of his pilgrimage in Nepal. 


This young girl of the Newar tribe is richly 
adorned with nose rings, earrings and beads 
of gold. 


A typical Newar coolie, this fellow is an ex- 
ceptionally hardy mountaineer. These people 
were the original rulers of Nepal. 


with the exception of the British troops during the abortive campaign of 1814 — 
—to cross its borders. Tibet pays tribute to it. Britain pays it a good-will — 
subsidy of $370,000 a year. ; 

Its six million people live under the benevolent autocracy of their Mahara-— 
jah, an absolute dictator who runs the country like a private estate. Somewhere 
in the huge stone palace is the puppet king, surrounded by the fairest of — 
Nepalese ladies, encouraged to indulgence to keep political mischief from his — 
mind, but he is rarely seen by the people and has neither executive nor legisla- 
tive power at all. He is not even permitted to speak on the rare occasions when + 
he appears in public, for the Maharajah, who is also prime minister, zealously 
guards the power which his ancestors have held, despite the kings of Nepal, ~ 
for a hundred years. 

Is is a singular land. There is magic in it. There is cruelty, great kindli- 
ness, appalling poverty and infinite wealth. Men are cured by faith at shrines © 
where goddesses of stone obscenely dance. Malefactors are legally punished 
by being trussed with wet ropes in the sun. Dogs and crows are gently honored 
at the festivals of Swana Boli and Kaka Boli one day each year. The mountain ~ 
folk, the Tcherpas and Bhotiyas, raise rats for meat. And the Maharajah wears a 
million-dollar hat. ; 

Nepal has not greatly changed since that champion traveler, Hiuen Tsang, 
tramped through China and Tibet to explore it in 637 A.D. “The Kingdom of 
Nepal,” he wrote, “is in the middle of snowy mountains. Its soil abounds in 
fruit and flowers, and the climate is cold. The inhabitants are of a hard nature, 
and neither good faith nor justice appeals to them, but they are gifted with a_ 
very considerable skill in the arts... . The houses are of wood, painted and © 
sculptured; the people are fond of bathing, of dramatic representations of as- 
trology, and bloody sacrifices. Irrigation—practically and_ scientifically 
applied—makes the soil of great value. Buddhism and Brahmanism flourish in 
the principal temples, which are wealthy and well supported. Numerous mon- 
asteries shelter the Buddhist priests. Commerce prospers, and trade is well 
organized and directed.” 

Over the mountains, the highest in the world, you climb or are carried by 
the little men. You pass a pilgrim from time to time, toiling toward those sanc- 
tuaries which are among the holiest of Hindustan, the ghats of Pashupatti where 
the half-burned dead are flung into the river among the bathing fanatics, or 
Mt. Gosainthan where there is a snow-rimmed lake containing a rock that is 
worshipped as a god. Struggling over the passes with you comes a leper from 
Bengal, a blind man climbing by touch alone, a pregnant woman, an exquisite 
girl with a diamond in one nostril, a lean saddhu measuring his length like: 
an inchworm for the entire thousand miles between his home and the home of | 
his gods. 

You reach the final pass of Chandraghiri through a mass of giant rhodo- 
dendron bushes, dripping with leeches, and look down into Nepal. All the 
northern horizon is jagged with pinnacles, white and pink as the light of the 
setting sun slides over them, and in the valley glow the golden roofs of the 
three major cities, Khatmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan. The night slides towards 
you up the trail, and when it covers your coolies they cry in terror to their 
cod, JNaram) 5, = Naram-ahtesseiNotaimeadaanus 

Here is a land of beauty and horror both, this land of two faiths. Great 
Buddha was born here, and set his gentle philosophy beside the worship ot 
the Hindu Siva. Three Buddhist priests wearing gauze across their mouths, 
lest by chance they inhale and kill an insect, limp up the five hundred steps | 
‘o Swayambunath temple behind three Brahman priests, shaggy-haired and foul, 
leading the goat whose throat they will cut as sacrifice to Durga in the same 
temple compound. Blood puddles the base of this massive temple. Gongs 
are beating. Old Hindus chant frenziedly, pounding their skinny breasts, while 
above them in the temple spire the bland eyes of Buddha that are painted there 
gaze benignly across Nepal, across the world. 

Everywhere these eyes are watching you, from the sills of doorways to warn 
you off if there is theft in your heart, from the flagstones of the streets, 
staring up to remind you that your steps in this life are numbered and had 
better be directed towards kindly ends, from the towers of a dozen temples on 
the hills, turned to twin cold flames in the moonlight, watching and appraising 
your every move. 


When we of the Denis-Roosevelt Asiatic Expedition 
succeeded at last in reaching the secret valley we found 
these eyes disconcerting enough, but far worse were the ' 
eyes of the people of Nepal, for they accused us instantly 


Since childhood this 
saddhu has saved the 
combings of his hair and 
braided them back again 
with mud and manure. 
He stands at Pashupatti, 

the place of the dead. 8 
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AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE OF SWAYAMBUNATH 


Sacred monkeys scamper irreverently over the 


A one-thousand-year-old Buddha is seated serenely above the steps leading to Swayambunath temple. 
1 


image, and sacred cows and goats wander constantly about the grounc In these precincts even the fleas are sacred and may not be killed. 


For centuries the men of Nepal have had the reputation of being unequaled among the fighters of the Orient. 


SOLDIERS OF NEPAL ON PARADE 


During the first World 


War two hundred thousand Nepalese soldiers were loaned to the fighting forces of Great Britain, and eight thousand are now in India 
to keep order. Here part of the Maharajah’s army is drilling before Bhim Sen’s Tower. 


of bringing every manner of corruption 
with us. They had been schooled by 
their paternal Maharajah to want no 
contact with the outside world. True, 
during the first World War 200,000 of 
them had been lent to fight for England, 
but the survivors had returned with 
empty packs; the accustomed products 
of Nepal were sufficient for them; and 
not a single Christian convert had been 
made. The Maharajah cautiously had 
imported from time to time the best of 
outer-world implements, the telephone, 
electric lights, automobiles for his princes 
to drive on the twelve miles of road in 
the valley, but those cars could not re- 
cross the Himalayas, nor was there any 
electrical connection with India or Tibet. 
Nepal must be self-contained. No one 
may leave the country without express 
permission from His Highness, for fear 
he may bring back the greed and dis- 
content which have made our outer world 
the shambles it is today. 

Wherever we went we were watched 
by a battalion of spies who made San- 
scrit notes of what we ate, what ques- 
tions we asked, what we photographed, 
and we were explicitly forbidden to travel 
beyond the central area of the valley. 
The only white man in the country, the 


10 


British Resident, had in three years been 
permitted not more than a dozen miles 
from his home. The reason for this, we 
understood, was twofold: first, the 
Maharajah was afraid that a foreigner 
would come to harm among the primitive 
tribes who inhabited the jungled moun- 
tain slopes; and second, he was unwilling 
for the foreigner to learn how little con- 
trol he had beyond the immediate en- 
virons of the towns. 

When we first arrived we were ap- 
palled at the continual slaughter of goats 
in the dark Tantric temples of Khat- 
mandu; before we left we were to see 
buffaloes decapitated by the hundreds 
during the terrible Dasehra festival. We 
could not disbelieve, therefore, that in 
those shrines set in the cliffs of the 
Baghmatti. River human sacrifice was 
still performed, the sacrifice of crippled 
children before the image of Khal 
Bhairab, Goddess of Terror and Death. 
Even in the Durbar Square of the capital 
city there was a forty-foot statue of this 
goddess, a necklace of skulls about her 
neck, her six arms waving, her clawed 
feet trampling upon the mashed image 
of a man. 

Yet, strangely, the atmosphere of Ne- 
pal was one of charity and peace. In 


Bhatgaon, the Golden City, doves by the 
thousands swooped through the brown 
shadows of the streets and up against 
the icy blue of the Himalayan sky. 
Down they would come again to perch 
contentedly upon the heads of the mon- 
sters flanking the stairs of the pagoda 
Nyatpola Deval, soiling with impunity 
those lions, griffins, vicious wrestlers 
and, worst of all, the gods Singhini and 
Vyaghini who guarded the top step of 
the shrine. Away they went again in 
a gray arc mirrored by the brilliant gold- 
en door of the Durbar Hall. The people, 
if they were not at worship, moved 
leisurely and with dignity about their 
errands, spreading corn and red peppers 
to dry on the pavement, shooing the 
chickens which they—such eager artists 
are they—had dyed purple and green, 
polishing the exquisitely carved lattice 
windows of their houses. The golden 
figure of Bhupatindra Mal, that glorious 
king, dozed on his high pedastal in the 
market place, and the Gurkha soldiers, 
their day’s drill over, marched solemnly” 
along the streets spinning from top-like 
spindles their good wives’ wool. 

Most of each day these natty little 
soldiers spent drilling on the parade 


-ground in the center of Khatmandu. 


al 


Seated in a dandi, an upper-class Nepalese woman and her child make the 
trip over the Himalayas. The journey of seventeen miles over two 8000- 
foot peaks takes these coolies with their burden only two days. 


In a sacred pool near Khatmandu the stone image of the god Narain lies 
on a bed of serpents. The ills of the faithful are supposedly cured by 
kissing his feet. 


This smiling woman is a member of the high caste of Nepal which is dis- 

finguished by very light skin. The ruling Gurkhas are descendants of 

Brahmans and Rajputs driven out of India who settled in Nepal and 
ultimately became dominant. 


The youngsters above have not yet learned to reverence the shrines found 

everywhere in Nepal. Below we look far down into the valley from which 

a gang of coolies has carried an automobile, covered with protective cloths, 

on the steep journey into Nepal. These sturdy men carry steam rollers 
and great dynamos in this manner. 


The five hundred penitential steps in the upper picture lead to the Temple 
of Swayambunath. On the pedestal, in the picture of Patan below, is a 
statue of a king and cobra made of solid gold. 
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Nepal was permanently under martial law, as we 
covered when we wished to take a stroll at night. Se 
tinels challenged us wherever we turned; it was fl 
Maharajah’s law that no one, without special permi 
sion from the palace, could be abroad after ten o’cloe 
The entire country, peace-ridden, lives as if on the brir 
of war, eager for invasion so that its soldiery may aga’ 
assert the valor and disciplined skill that has made the 
unequaled as fighting men throughout the East. It. 
a great trial to them that they have no one to kill. 
Followed by our official spies we went often to Patz 
a few miles from Khatmandu, to film the relics of 
grandeur more ancient than our own civilization. Pate 
was founded in the third century before Christ by Asok 
King of Northern India, who came on a Buddhist pi 
grimage to visit the temple of Swayambunath and tl 
shrine of Gujeshuri at Pashupatti. He performed h 
devotions piously, married off his daughter to a Nepale: 
noble, stole the throne of Khatmandu from a king who: 
wonderful name was Stunko, and to commemorate the: 
feats built the four huge chaityas or mound temples ¢ 
Patan. These are nearly identical, consisting of a hen 
ispherical base of concrete, like half an apple, from whic 
rises a four-sided pyramid of solid brickwork, culmina 
ing in the linga which represents both the Sivaite phalh 
and the joti or sacred flame of Adi Buddha. Sealed witl 
in them, according to legend, Asoka left records of h 
reign which he forbade to be divulged for three thousan 
years. There will be a historians’ heyday when the 
occurs. 
Everywhere we looked we saw the ruins of time an 
war, of that battle particularly when Prithwi Narayar 
greatest warrior of Nepal, captured Patan. This wa 
in 1768, and the city has remained practically unchange 
since then. Here are mutilated sculptures, fine gate 
collapsed, temples with roofs of sheet gold tumbled 1 
the monastery courtyards. Holy rubble lies everywher 
beneath your feet, bits of Buddhas, engraved braze 
bells, beautiful friezes depicting the always amorou 
gods. There are fifteen vihars or Buddhist monasterie 
in the city and over a hundred smaller ones, built 1 
quadrangular shape around their gorgeousiy painted tem 
ples. But gentle Buddhism has been so corrupted 1 
Patan that on these same monastery walls there are sculp 
tured images of the Hindu god Hanuman, the monke 
god, tearing the entrails from the victim on his lap. 
By far the most interesting of these crumbling edifice 
is the Unko Vihar, a monastery which covers an area a 
large, I should say, as a New York City block, a serie 
of vast apartments connected by dark and crooked pas 
sages which were easily defended in Nepal’s good ol 
days of war. Secret doors lead from these to smalle 
rooms where by the light of torches I was permitte 
to see a wealth of brass and gold and jeweled images 
such concentrated holiness as can be found nowhere els 
in the world with the possible exception of Lhasa 
Buddhas, Sivas, Garudas were here in retirement, an 
amidst them, like a ghost, lay a pale crucified Christ 
the relic, perhaps, of Father Giuseppe who came fron 
China with his Capuchin faith in the seventeen hundred 
and finding it unsuited to the Nepalese very sensibly 
devoted himself to ethnological research before Prithw 
Narayan packed him off to India. This monastery is th 
most popular hostel for the Tibetan Lamas who struggl 
over the 20,000-foot Kuti Pass to visit Nepal durin; 
the winter pilgrimage. 
The charm of Patan, decadent though it was, drew u 
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Before going home, this market woman in Larrainzar puts her baby on her back and 
then wraps the youngster securely in a sling made with her blanket. 


War changes some maps and brings others into new relief. While the map of 
Europe has been changing beyond recognition, that of our own hemisphere has, for the 
vast majority of Americans, only recently become familiar. It is really astounding that 
more Americans have visited these two door-step countries in the past three years than 
in the past three hundred years. In 1936 when I first went to Guatemala, tourist 
travel was just beginning. Hardly anyone in this country could have placed Gua- 
temala on the map. But so quickly have we become oriented to the south that already 
place names like Chichicastenango, Chichén Itza and Oaxaca are bandied about with- 
out tags. New roads in Guatemala and Mexico have become well traveled before they 
were actually completed. And now the only terra incognita is the gap in the Pan- 
American Highway between Oaxaca and Guatemala. 

This Land of Tomorrow is Chiapas. 

Chiapas, insofar as it is known at all, means Tuxtla, the dull modern capital, and 
Tapachula, the sleepy border town. But there is another Chiapas, as yet barricaded 
by savage mountains and jungle, fascinating, colorful and still living in its yester- 
days. It is the Chiapas of the Indians—the Tzotzils and Lacandons—among whom 
the Mexican sombrero, serape and rebozo are unknown, and Spanish is spoken by 
only a few of the tribal headmen. No written language exists. 

The dress of these Indians is even more gorgeous and fantastic than that of the 
Guatemalan Indians across the border to whom they are closely related although they 
have not been in contact for a century or more. Their social customs, religious ritual, 
superstitions, legends, art, economic life and communal government all stem directly 
from a distant culture and have been little altered by influences even as modern as the 
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conquest which changed the lives of so many Indian tribes. 

History still lives in this Chiapas, in the magnificent ruins 
of Palenque; in the beautiful gorge of the Sumidero, where 
the ruling race committed suicide by drowning in the Grijalva 
River rather than submit to the cruel Spanish yoke, and in the 
old Spanish capital which now bears the name of the first great 
American—Bartolomé de Las Casas—to whom thirty million 
Indians owe their survival. 

According to legend, the extinct race of Indians, whose name 
is perpetuated in the name of Chiapas, migrated from Uruguay 
and conquered the native Tzotzils and lesser tribes about seventy- 
five years before the discovery of America. When they were 
conquered in turn by the Spaniards, the surviving Chiapanecans 
assembled upon the bluff of the Sumidero, the deep gorge, where 
they were used to holding their councils, and made a concerted 
leap to death into the rapids of the Grijalva, which they called 
the Nandechia. 

Thus they died for freedom, leaving only their name as a 
symbol of indomitable courage. Their chief city, Nandiumé, 
became the present town of Chiapa, and the region of which 
it was the capital the modern state of Chiapas, whose coat of 
arms, granted by Charles V of Spain, depicts the Sumidero. 

Chiapa has remained an Indian town, inhabited by the descen- 
dants of the former vassals of the martyred Chiapanecans. The 
Spaniards did not establish a city of their own until 1538, when 
the conquistador Don Diego de Mazariegos founded Cuidad 
Real (now Las Casas) some distance to the south in a moun- 
tain-ringed valley in the “cold country” seven thousand five 
hundred feet above sea level. 

This was, and still is, the very heart of the territory of the 
Tzotzils, a branch of the great Mayan race of builders, astrono- 
mers and artists. The ancient communities of Chamula, Zina- 
cantan, Tenejapa, Cancuc and Huistan exist today almost as 
they were before the conquest, except for one or two adobe 
municipal buildings and a church built by the first Spanish gov- 
ernors and priests. The Indians still weave their wonderful 
costumes and textiles on primitive two-stick looms and cultivate 
the soil without steel or livestock. 

Ciudad Real was renamed Las Casas in honor of Bartolomé de 
Las Casas, the great-souled protector of the Indians, who went 
there as the first bishop of Chiapas in 1545, after winning the 
passage of his so-called New Laws which forbade the enslave- 
ment of the Indians and thus saved the native race of the con- 
tinent from being annihilated like that of the Caribbean Islands. 

Today there are airways in the Land of Tomorrow. I 
squeezed with four others into the trim little Travelair which 
left Tuxtla in the morning for Las Casas. As a painter I had 
come to Mexico some months earlier in search of native life as 
colorful as I had found in Guatemala. Up to now, although 
I had visited the Huastecas in San Luis Potosi, the Tarascos in 
Michoacan, the Huichols in Jalisco, and the Zapotecs in Oaxaca, 
I was disappointed. Chiapas was my last hope and, judging by 
what I had found in Tuxtla, a rather forlorn hope. 

As the plane winged over the still landscape at an altitude of 
eleven thousand feet I looked down upon the savage mountains 
clothed with virgin forest through which writhed the silvery 
Grijalva River. The only signs of life were the crooked trails 
along the ridges like lines drawn in sepia upon a map. They 
had been worn by the passing of bare and sandaled feet for 
unknown centuries, feet of Indian traders and their families, go- 
ing up and down, bringing bananas, salt and dried fish from the 
lowlands to exchange for the corn, potatoes and chili of the high- 
lands. 

Now we were flying over inhabited country. In little clearings 
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Lilliputian people 
went about tending sheep, fetching water and scratching the soil 


were Clusters of tiny round thatched huts. 


with toy hoes. 
Zinacantan. 

A few minutes later we saw the old tile roofs of Las Casas 
as we dived upon a graveyard and straightened out over the flying 
field, upon which we landed as lightly as a sparrow. An over- 
coated taxi driver was waiting to take us to the hotel. ¥ 

As we passed through the crooked streets, paved with small 
stones and lined with one-story houses painted in gay tints, we 
caught flashes of color in flowery patios, of pretty faces behind 
wooden grilles, and of children laughing and playing. We 
heard the musical tattoo of a marimba tapping out “Ramona,” 
a natural for this instrument. And now and then we saw dash- 
ing charros in big sombreros and skin-tight pants riding prane- 
ing horses with bridles and saddles richly encrusted with worked 
silver. Las Casas is famous for its wooden saddles. They are 
works of art that require the cooperation of several craftsmen 
—saddlemaker, stirrupmaker and silversmith—and they often 
cost three or four times as much as a horse. 

When Vicho and I had taken a room we went to the plaza. 
I was astonished to find it peopled with Indians who seemed 
to have come across the border from Guatemala, or rather, so 
strange were their costumes, to have walked right out of a remote 
past! 

Each village had its special dress and we soon learned to) 
tell one from the other. The Indians from Zinacantan, over 
which we had just flown, stood out for dignity, physical beauty 
and the richness of their dress. The men wear a stiff palm-leaf 
hat which has a wide brim and low crown and ribbons dangling 
in back, the colors of which indicate whether the wearer is 
married or single. The natural wool chamarra, or sleeveless. 
tunic, comes only to the hips and is fringed at the bottom. They 
wear a gray kerchief with purple tassels tied around their heads 
and the lower half of the face against the morning chill, and 
thrown back over their shoulders during the heat of the day. 
Their white pants are very short, displaying their stalwart 
legs, and their sandals have high leather backs, like those seen 
in ancient Mayan carvings—the higher the back the higher 
the caste of the wearer. The women wear snowy white huipils, 
or tunic blouses, and blue skirts ‘pleated i in front and back and 
bound at the waist by a red sash. 

The presidente of Zinacantan wears a long black wool tunic, 
the fringes of which come to the top of his sandals, or caites, 
as they are called here as in Guatemala. But his chief insignia 
of office is a long black staff with a silver head upon which is” 
engraved his title. 

These Zinacantecos are mainly salt merchants who bring salt 
up from the mines at Ixtapa in mat-bound pillars for sale in the 
highland villages, on market day, and in the great daily market 
of Las Casas, which draws thousands of buyers and sellers 
from miles about. 

All the costumes we saw were a riot in color and design, but. 
some were ragged and soiled, indicating that not all the villages 
shared the same level of prosperity. 

The Huistecos, for instance, go barefoot and wear only a 
breechclout tied with a red sash and a short tunic of black wool 
with a faint pin stripe. The little flat-crowned hat which they 
wear on the back of the head is said to be copied from a halo. 
The men of Cancuc look like knight’s pages out of Ivanhoe, with 
their simple knee-length tunic and shoulder-length hair. They 
have a reputation for fierceness and always go armed with a 
stout staff and machete carried in a shoulder scabbard. In 1935 | 
they massacred all the mestizos in their village in reprisal for 


This scattered community, the pilot said, was 
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it stands a typical Zinacanteco with a wide-brimmed, low-crowned hat The church of San Nicolas in Las Casas, the oldest colonial 
ith ribbons indicating by their color whether or not he is married. Next town in Chiapas, is frequented by thousands of Indians from 
mds a Huisteco in breechclout, sash and black wool tunic. The quartet nearby regions. The church takes its name from Bartolomé de 
ains are Chamula who, though the most industrious Indians in Chiapas, are Las Casas, the great Spanish protector of the native race. 

ei the poorest. 


» many handsome women in Chia- 
oman’s features as well as the 
er huipil recall the days of the ¢ 
fifteen centuries ago. 


Under a crimson-canopied litter, San Andrés, patron saint of Larrainzar, is carried 
through the streets of the village. The image is halted frequently by Indians Pray- 15 
ing, crossing themselves and making donations. 
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the oppression they had suffered from them. They still use names like Juan 
Eagle and José Flower, combining Christian sdints’ names with the day- 
names of the ancient Mayan calendar. They are so poor that they eat field 
mice cooked without removing the skin or guts. 

When a Cancuc youth wants to marry he goes to the girl’s house, gets 
drunk with her parents and carries her off. The more she resists, screams 
and scratches, the better he likes her. It is a proverb in Cancuc that she who 
goes easily seldom makes a good wife. 

While the raggedest and dirtiest Indians were the Chamulas,. we were as- 
sured that they are the most industrious tribe in Chiapas. Their deplorable 
condition arises from their inability to get a fair price for their products and 
the cruel way in which they are exploited by the German coffee planters 
who prefer Chamula laborers for their docility and diligence. 

Leaving the plaza, we walked up the main street, a long street of little 
shops no bigger than money changers’ booths. The sun was so hot and the 
air so cold that in the open we were scorched and in the shade, chilled. Las 
Casas is the only place I know where you can get a sunburn and chilblains 
at the same time. 

The shops exist almost solely on the trade of the Indians, and we found 
them full of earthenware utensils, candles, swyucales (palm-leaf rain capes), 
tasseled kerchiefs, embroidered shirts, woolen and cotton cloth, woven head- 
ribbons and belts, sandals, monkey hides and guitars. Every shop displayed 
at least a dozen guitars; for the Indians of Chiapas are very musical and 
carry their guitars wherever they go. Most of the instruments have fourteen 
strings, a type of guitar called a bajo. They are made of white pine with 
cedar sounding-boards, and are the work of local carpenters. Each instru- 
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Stringed guitars, such as these masked dancers are playing, 
are popular during carnival time in Chamula. The church 
is the only modern building in the village. i 


During the midday siesta period a weary Chamula rest 
for a moment on the steps of the cathedral at Las Casas 


think ae of thee” and “I seek my beloved (amor- 
The top price was five pesos, or about one dollar. 

1e most beautiful of the fifteen or more costumes we noted 
at of Larrainzar, and because of this we hired horses 
ext day and rode over the hills to the village. 

each Larrainzar we rode for two and a half hours through 
wnship of Chamula, which covers six hundred, and fifty 
re miles. 

1 reaching the village center we saw only an old church, 
dobe building for the school and jail and a few scattered 
_ The twenty thousand Chamula Indians still live just as 
-pre-colonial ancestors did in isolated settlements of a few 
ies. As this is the state of the primitive tribes all over 
ico, it can be seen how great is the task of the government 
ying to bring them within the sphere of national culture. 

€ women are shepherdesses and the men farmers, crafts- 
weavers and dyers. They cultivate the soil with sticks and 
out the aid of domestic animals. They weave woolen cloth 
fine as English tweeds, and possess a secret black dye that 
eps its depth of color as long as the material lasts. But such 
heir Poverty that, while they raise the finest wheat and 
tatoes in the world, they are obliged to subsist almost entirely 
rn. They specialize in making furniture, but sit and sleep 
the bare earth. Once they put on a garment they do not re- 
jve it until it falls off in rags. When a member of the family 
s they bury the body in a shallow grave near the hut. 

hey look upon their children as an economic asset, and 
er than lose their services in the home and field, they often 
ibe the teacher to let them stay away from school. Stubborn 
chers are sometimes mutilated or murdered. 

They believe in trial marriage. A boy who wants to marry a 
‘l has to live in her home for six months first. While they do 
not sleep together, the girl cooks the boy’s meals, mends his 
thes and washes his hands before meals and his laundry just 
if she were already his wife. He in turn must prove his fit- 
ss to support her by working. If at the end of this trial re- 
ionship both are satisfied, the parents give a fiesta, and the 
artiage is consummated. 

par li a married couple does not get along well together, the 
man finds another man or goes back to her parents. There is 
er any fuss about her keeping the children. Before long, a 
generally enlarges his menage to include another woman; 
comes to a choice, he usually leaves the one with the most 
dren. A woman, however, is expected to be true to one man 
time. If a husband learns of his wife’s being unfaithful to 
1, he will either kill her lover or else go to a sorcerer and 
ive him bewitched. A woman who dares to live openly with 
© men at the same time is publicly stripped and tortured to 


e country through which we were riding was so primitive 
the only modern touch we saw was the telephone line to 
ainzar, and that was made of barbed fence wire. On every 
indswept hill were crooked crosses with offerings of pine 
hes and flowers. 

though we saw few habitations, the country was alive with 
ans. We met them going up and down the trail. Some were 
rying produce, others were weaving hats and rain capes as 
ey went, while still others had only their guitars which they 
ed gaily, carefree as the troubadours of old. Women 
ned roving flocks of sheep, each woman being invariably 
ed by a graduated queue of children. 

was twilight when we reached Larrainzar. Bats glided 
igh the air in silent flight, like beasts in dreams. People 
d about in the indistinctness and gloom. We heard a low 
ng and saw a group of men, ranged in a single dark 
tte, praying before a high wooden cross. 

ee and uncertain light lit the cavern-like interior of the 


Frequently the humblest Indian wears a costume that merits 
a place in a museum. This youngster comes from Tenejapa; 
his clothes are handwoven with beautiful old designs. 


church in the plaza. In the deep recesses of the altar a few 
candles were burning, and Indians were on their knees before 
them, no doubt making vows. There was an odor of magic 
incense in the air. 

Two musicians, one with a drum and the other with a primi- 
tive flute, were playing the weird monotonous music of their 
race before the entrance to the church. A feeling of religion 
that touched fanaticism hung over the village, and with this 
feeling was mingled a respect for an ancient cult, for protecting 
symbols, for strange gods. We had the sensation of plunging 
into the distant times of the past. 

We had supper at a little fonda kept by a woman named 
Dona America. It did not seem promising but we fared very 
well. 

Out in the plaza the Indians were squatting around their 
supper fires eating their posole and tortillas. The scene was 
rendered Rembrandtesque by the dancing light and the fantastic 
shadows. The throbbing dum, dum, dum of drums came from 
near and far, occasionally varied by the shrill piping of a flute, 
like the amplified chirping of a cricket. Now and again a 
rocket blazed skyward and burst with a report like a pistol shot. 

We spent the night rolled in our blankets on the floor of the 
presidencia, It was not a little frightening to be alone and with- 
out arms among a people who have every reason to hate the 
white man. We had faith that the Indians, whom we wished 
well, were friendly ; but faith, after all, is merely a belief in the 
improbable. 

With the first light we heard the whimpering of babies, the 
low, soft voices of men and women, and the braying of burros. 
When we went out we saw the Indians huddled close to their 
fires, warming themselves with hot black coffee, mothers warm- 
ing their babies with their milk. 

We walked down to the river to bathe. The misty half light 
of a cold dawn veiled the hills. Houses of cane, like enormous 
bird cages, dotted the slopes. The eaves of the thatch roofs were 
trimmed like beards. Flocks of sheep moved slowly across the 
meadows. The air of the mountains was as pure as in the first 
days of the world. We could feel our lungs dilate, our cheeks 
glow. 

When we returned to the plaza after breakfast, we found a 

(Continued en page 39) 
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FROM A SHEEPHERDER’S DOORWAY 


The sheepherder’s wagon is equipped with a bed and a stove, with dishes, closets a 

food. When it is time to move to new grazing ground, the camp mover hitches on 

team, the wagon goes on ahead, and the sheepherder follows after, driving his flock 
o unforeseen but inevitable difficulties. 


“UT was winter. Out on the bleak Wy- 
‘is ‘oming prairie, a canvas-covered wagon, 
_ looking like the old Conestoga schoon- 
ers of pioneer fame, hunched on a snow- 
eased hill, its chimney smoke streaking 
across a cold yellow sunset. A dirty gray 
mass of sheep huddled nearby, blatting 
_ hungrily. A man came walking around 
_ them, heading for the only home he knew, 
his sheepskin collar turned against the 
_ wind. He climbed into the wagon. The 
_ door banged shut behind him. An empty 
sound in an empty world. 
“Good God,” you think, ‘“‘why would 
anyone live like that? He must be nuts.” 
That’s the common assumption, of 
_ course. All through the stock-raising 
_ West you hear tales about the mentality 
Y of sheepherders (never shepherd; that 
_ word apparently has too idyllic a conno- 
tation). There’s the yarn about the three 
of them who happened into town at the 
_ same time. They sat on the steps of the 
store munching apples and talking earn- 
_ estly, all at once. Not to each other; 
not even to the apples. To themselves, 
_ Then there’s the perennial favorite about 
_ the poor fellow who died of exhaustion 
while trying to make his bed—he couldn’t 
- figure out the long way of a square blan- 
paket. 
_ lf the impact of environment is enough 
bie to drive a man crazy, those stories would 
uh seem to be well founded. For certainly, 
the impact of sheepherding is terrific. 
aa You can never, not for an instant 
3 throughout the year, escape it. From the 
es minute—but let’s g0 back to that lonely 
Wagon on the prairie and take a look. 
ae The quarters are not as unbearable as 
Y mercy appear. Your bed is off the ground ; 
_the canvas reflects the heat of your roar- 


cupboards for food, dishes, clothes and 
_ books. When the camp mover takes you 
_ to new grazing grounds, he simply hitches 
nm a team and goes, while you follow 
“with the sheep, unworried about packing 


Fighting Loneliness and 


ing, sheet-iron stove. You have built-in. 


Despair on the Western Ranges 


By DAVID LAVENDER 
Photographs by Charles J. Belden 


up—until he tips the wagon over in an 
arroyo, which he always manages to do 
sooner or later. 

Things are more complicated if you live 
in a tent, as you must in the mesa lands 
of Colorado and Utah, or wherever the 
terrain is too rough for wagons. Every 
four or five days your entire household 
is put on mule back and relocated. You 
can’t accumulate any little comforts; 
traveling light is too important. You 
sleep on the frozen earth. Heaps of 
dirt banked around the edges of the can- 
vas are your only means of keeping 
drafts out and heat in. 

Whether your home is a wagon or 
tent, you spend little time in it. Your 
sheep are up at dawn, hungry and on 
the move for the thin feed—the cured 
rice grass, shad scale, even the bitter 
sagebrush tips—of the winter range. 
You’ve got to make sure they move to- 
gether, where you can keep an eye on 
them. For a sheep is the most helpless 
of animals. Its only teeth are grinders 
far back in its upper jaw, useless for 
fighting. It doesn’t have fleetness enough 
to run from attack, nor sufficient size and 
endurance to buck a storm or flooded 
gully. Whatever chance at life it has, 
you give it. 

At nights, especially when the moon 
shines and you think you can see frost 
dancing in the air, the coyotes are bold. 
Their yap-yapping trembles over the hills 
—a sort of sarcastic laugh, it sounds— 
but you don’t worry as long as they are 
noisy. Then they fall silent. Your dog 
growls. A frightened bleat runs through 
the bedded herd. You grab a rifle and 
pile out into the cold. You shoot to 
frighten the marauders away. Sometimes 
you set off firecrackers. The echoes 
fade and it grows terribly still. You 
listen until you’re shivering too hard to 
hear, and go back to bed. 

The utmost vigilance isn’t enough. 
One morning you find several carcasses 


GETTING THE LIE OF THE LAND 


Every morning the sheepherder must estimate the 
dangers that lie ahead before pushing the herd 
off the bedground for the day. 


SUMMER ABOVE TIMBER LINE 


Summer does not lessen the sheepherder’s tribu- 

lations appreciably. It is difficult to herd the sheep 

above timber line, and in mountainous country 

they often crowd together on cliffs with unhappy 

results. The trip down the mountain brings still 

other difficulties in the endless cycle of troubles 
that comprise the sheepherder’s life. 
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near the bedground. This is the work 
of a killer coyote. He has cut a bunch 
of ewes from the main herd, struck one 
down, eaten her warm liver and raced 
after the others, killing for the sheer lust 
of it. A furious desire to hunt him 
down rises in your throat, but you cannot 
leave the herd. When the camp mover 
comes, you send for the government 
trapper. 

This man is called trapper though he 
uses poison more than he does traps. 
All the carrion he can find he shoots full 
of strychnine, working on a _ canvas 
spread from horseback before he dis- 
mounts and wearing canvas gloves so as 
to leave no scent. The coyotes are wily, 
but they are hungry too; the poison gets 
a lot of them. 

Always you watch the horizon, smell 
the wind, study the way birds fly, draw- 
ing on every bit of lore and superstition 
you have gleaned for predicting storms. 
When dawn comes with that still, steel- 
gray look, you keep the sheep in the 
trees or behind a protecting ridge. A 
blizzard catching you in the open can be 
catastrophic. No sheep will face wind- 
driven snow. They turn and drift before 


it, knowing only fear and the need to - 


b 


step livelier. You need to; the hardest 


escape this thing they cannot fight. They 
pile blindly into arroyos, one on top the 
other, until there is a bridge of dead 
for the living to cross. They jam into 
dead-end pockets, crushing each other, 
smothering each other. 

You drift with them, cursing them, 
fighting them, hating them, doing your 
best to save them. Finally you get them 
stopped in a sheltered basin, build a fire 
with numbed fingers and hunker down 
to wait out the storm. Your belly’s hol- 
low, you’re cold and lonely, you know 
the boss will say plenty, not about the 
animals you’ve.saved but about the ones 
you lost... . At last the wind feathers 
out. You start working the listless herd 
back toward the bedground. There are 
drifts to buck now, worries about the 
feed buried deep under this new fall. 
The nights seem longer. Your thoughts 
turn in on yourself and that is not so 
goods 512% 

But it ends. Spring is on the way. 
You can smell it in the thawing earth, 
hear it in the soft whistle of bluebirds. 
You see it in the swelling abdomens of 
the ewes. Even the camp mover softens 
into a smile now and then. You begin to 


dirtiest part of your work lies ahead. 

Shearing comes first. 
chine age has intruded. Smaller outfits 
own or hire ancient automobiles which 
can move from camp to camp, where 
their engines furnish power for mechani- 
cal clippers not unlike, except in size, 
the ones used by a town barber. Larger 
operators have a regular shearing “fac- 
tory”: a long frame shed, roofed with 
corrugated iron and surrounded by a 
maze of corrals. From it rises a whir 
like a hundred egg beaters working at 
once. Toward it a dozen herds creep, 
traveling on schedules timed to the hour, 
though some have come half a hundred 
miles, three or four miles a day. 

You ease your bunch along in turn, 
Through the trees you can see other 


sheep in the pens around the shed. Shorn | 


of their mattress of wool, they appear 
different animals entirely. Their heads 
seem too big for their gaunt, ungainly 
bodies. Their hides have a bluish tinge, 
spotted here and there with blood where 
the hurrying shears have nipped too 
close. 

Generally the shearing is contracted to 
professionals who move from ranch to 
ranch. Piece payment, averaging twelve 
and a half cents for a ewe, twenty-five 
cents for a big, husky ram. Their job 
folds on them with the season and so 
they have developed an astonishing skill. 
A good man can make twenty-five dol- 
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Here the ma- 


ON THE SPRING TREK 


+ 
Spring brings with it shearing time on ! 
range. Sometimes herds are driven half a 
dred miles to the shearing “factory.” Smal 
outfits own or hire autos which can move fr 

camp to camp, where their engines fw 
power for mechanical clippers. Above, a_ 
rests at the end of a strenuous day. At 
left, sheep proceed timorously over an 
provised bridge. | : 
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lars a day. Good pay if it lasted longer. 
Inside the shed a gasoline motor drives 
an overhead shaft, powering a line of a 
dozen or so clippers, one man to a clipper. 
Behind each worker is a small pen, kept 
filled with sheep. He reaches into it, 
seizes an animal by the hind leg, drags it 
out, wrestles it into a sitting position 
and kneels by its left side, using his left 
hand to hold its under jaw. 

The sheep lies helplessly on the round 
of its rump, dumb terror in its yellow 
eyes.  Snip-snip-smip. Along the neck 
and side from back to belly travel the 
shears. Sweat pours from the operator. 
This is work, holding a ninety-pound 
mutton with one hand while the other 
races against time. Snip-snip-snip. The 
fleece comes off in one unbroken, greasy 
mass. The shearer folds it with the 
clean wool inside and tosses it on to a 
conveyor belt running overhead. He 
pushes the shorn animal through a door 
in the outside wall, reaches back for an- 
other. 

The conveyor belt dumps the fleece in 
a huge burlap bag, taller than a man. 
A Mexican boy is in the bag, tramping 
the wool tight. When the sack is full, 
it is removed for another. Its open end 
is laced and it is piled with a score more 
on a loading dock, waiting for the snort- 
ing trucks that will take it to the railroad, 
to the busy textile mills of New Eng- 
land. Great business, sheep raising. You 


get two cracks at the market, where other 
stock raisers get only one. Foolproof 
—on paper. 

Now come the lambs. Your stomach 
begins to tighten as you think of all the 
things that can happen. Not enough 
feed on the lambing grounds. Not enough 
water., Or too much water: a cold rain, 
a late snow. Coyotes. Bears. Stampedes. 
One or all these things can break an 
outfit overnight. 

Breeding is controlled so that the 
lambs will arrive in the spring. When 
this mass motherhood is due, you hurry 
to a protected spot. You split the herd 
up (you have helpers now), letting each 
bunch graze slowly along. Each day’s 
and night’s drop is left behind. As mother 
and child get acquainted (by smell first, 
by voice later) you put them with others 
until at last the herd is reassembled, 
double its former size—on paper again. 

Actually it is an appalling event. 
You’ve had to drive nineteen hours a 
day to reach the lambing grounds. You 
marshal your forces and decide you'll 
have time for one good night’s sleep be- 
fore things start. Unutterably weary, 
you crawl into bed. An hour later you’re 
up. The stork (2500 storks for the av- 
erage herd) never waits—and he’s 
brought an icy fog with him. 

You light your lantern and stumble 
off through the mist. You're a midwife 
now : straightening twisted heads, chang- 


ing positions in case of breech pres- 
entations, delivering the stillborn. The 
drizzle is chilling the live lambs to death. 
The mother won’t—can’t—do anything 
to help. You take the feeblest to the 
tents, give them a warm bath, dry them, 
wrap them in sheets, feed them canned 
milk from a small-necked bottle with a 
rag tied over the mouth. You daren’t 
keep one too long, for the ewe will forget 
its smell and refuse to own it. You 
hustle it back, though it still seems piti- 
fully weak. You stand it by a ewe. 
But you’ve made a mistake; she’s not 
the mother. She butts the lamb flat. 
You try another. The same thing hap- 
pens. You want to kill them all. They 
are butting back to death this frail little 
life you’ve struggled so to save. At last 
you find the right one. She snuffs the 
lamb over with maddening suspicion, then 
accepts him. 

Sometimes a mother will refuse her 
child for no apparent reason. You resort 
to subterfuges to awake the maternal 
instinct: rub the lamb’s head with the 
ewe’s own milk, or drag its tail through 
her mouth. Sometimes you have to build 
a pen and lock them up together before 
she’ll decide this really is Junior after 
all. 

Your opinion of a sheep’s character 
sinks to the nadir. A ewe doesn’t even 
seem to know whether her lamb is born 

(Continued on page 40) 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCH THEIR FLOCKS BY NIGHT 


Coyotes are especially bold on frosty moonlight nights such as this, and “eternal vigilance” is the 
sheepherder’s motto. Throughout the United States there were an estimated 54.473,000 head of 
sheep on January 1, 1940. This is less than half the number in Australia and fifteen million less 


than in Russia. 


A half a century ago Alonzo Clark 

Mather, industrialist and inventor, 

dreamed of harnessing the power 

of the waters between Canada and 

the United States. Recently a 

memorial in his honor was erected 
in Ontario. 


THE Niagara River just below the Falls is 
often described as the swiftest flowing natural 
body of water in the world. Pounding down 
the gorge, whose walls rise approximately two 
hundred feet on either side, maelstroms whirl 
with fury, and currents 175 feet deep in places 
generate tremendous power. In winter winds 
of hurricane force and ice jams are not infre- 
quent. These factors combined make dramatic 
the story of bridge-building at sites within 
view of one of the World’s Seven Wonders, 
the Niagara Falls. 

In 1844 the construction of a suspension 
bridge over the gorge at Niagara was con- 
sidered. It was finally started in September, 
1852, and completed in 1854, the first railway 
suspension in the world. One of the first 
crossings in this area, it was also, paradoxi- 
cally, one of the most lasting. It stood the test 
of time and the elements for forty-two years, 
and was finally discarded only because the 
heavier railroad trains required a bridge of 
different construction. It was replaced by a 
rigid steel arch bridge. 

In 1850 an engineer, one Edward W. Serrell, 
designed a bridge to be built at Lewiston about 
two miles below the Falls. It was to be a 
suspension bridge, and construction was begun 
immediately. The span was 850 feet, the 
towers being spaced 1,040 feet apart. Wind- 
bracing guy wires were carried from the lower 
side of the bridge floor back to each side of 
the gorge to protect the bridge against severe 
storms. In 1861 for some reason apparently 
unknown to historians the wires were tem- 
porarily removed, a wind storm blew up, and 
in no time at all the bridge was swept away. 

In 1868 a suspension bridge with wooden 
towers and a floor system was completed. In 
1887-88 the tower and deck were replaced 
with steel. Although the bridge had been forti- 
fied against inclement weather, in 1889 the 
entire deck was carried away by a wind storm. 
The structure was quickly rebuilt and opened 


A magnificent new structure two 
22 thousand feet downstream from Ni- 
cs agara Falls will replace the “Honey 
moon Bridge” destroyed in 1938. This 
is the architect’s drawing of the abut- 
ment which will support the longest 
arch span of its type in the country. 


Bridging Our Undefended — 


Frontier 


By ALBERT C. HICKS 
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RAINBOW BRIDGE 


An architect’s drawing super- 
imposed upon an actual photo- 
graph of Niagara Gorge taken 
from Horseshoe Falls indicates 
how the Gorge will look when 


the new Rainbow Bridge is 


completed. At the left is a 
drawing of the combination 
bridge and power station en- 


to traffic. It remained in use until 1895, 
when work was started on the Falls View 
Bridge, better known by its sobriquet 
“Honeymoon Bridge.” 

A few years before the construction of 
the Falls View Bridge, plans for a most 
unusual span were being offered the 
world by Alonzo C. Mather, a New York 
State inventor who divided his time be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
The bridge he designed was a practical 


‘invention; and, in the 1890’s something 


of an innovation. Mather’s idea was to 
provide for traffic, but also to put the 
turbulent waters of the Niagara River to 
some good use. His design incorporated 
plans for an electrical generating system 
to produce current from the hell-bent 
waters for the mutual benefit of two 
nations. 

In the last decade hydroelectric sys- 
tems and the joint development of power 
from the waters connecting Canada and 
the United States have become the poli- 
ticians’ fetish. But Mather’s bridge was 


designed almost fifty years ago. 


Owning over a hundred acres of land 


visioned by Alonzo Mather 
fifty years ago. He realized the 
immense value of the power 
generated by the Niagara River. 
He lived to see his plans in al- 
tered form accomplished during 
his lifetime. Other projects, 
stemming from his _ once- 
criticized ideas, were also suc- 
cessfully realized. 


on both sides of the river and about half 
a mile of river frontage, Mather offered 
the land free of incumbrances, if author- 
ization were given him to develop his 
plans. He obtained a charter from the 
Canadian government at Ottawa which 
was. twice extended. Three times bills 
were passed by the New York State 
legislature, authorizing the erection of 
the bridge, and twice the bill was vetoed 
by two different governors. Then Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was elected governor. The 
man who later was responsible for 
America’s acquisition of the Panama 
Canal Zone saw possibilities in Mather’s 
dream and signed the bill. 

However, in the United States Senate 
at that time was one Thomas C. Platt, a 
leading isolationist of his day, who intro- 
duced a bill in Congress preventing the 
erection of any bridge over international 
waters without a special act of Congress. 
The senator objected to the joint action 
of this nation with any other in harness- 
ing borderline waters for the purpose of 
generating electricity so when Mather 
carried his fight to Washington, request- 


Niagara Falls Bridge Commiss 


ing a special act of Congress authorizing 
the development of his plans, Platt fought 
him. In the end the senator won the 
fight, and the inventor went to Chicago, 
later to build a skyscraper and to invent 
a transport carriage to humanize the 
shipment of animals by rail. Recently a 
Mather Memorial was erected in Ontario 
just across the river from New York, 
the first Canadian memorial to a living 
American. Mather died shortly before 
its dedication. 

The Falls View Bridge was completed 
in 1898, at that time the longest steel 
arch span in the world. Eight hundred 
forty feet in length, it had a roadway of 
nine-inch timber planking thirty-eight 
feet wide, and a four-foot sidewalk on 
each side, promenades against whose rail- 
ings many honeymooners leaned, sighed 
and, no doubt, dreamed of everlasting 
happiness. In January, 1938, a record 
ice jam seventy feet high started pound- 
ing against the bridge. Thirty-six hours 
later the foundations gave way, and the 
bridge crashed into the gorge. 

Soon after the ill-fated Falls View 
Bridge went down into history and the 
ice-jammed waters of the Niagara River, 
plans were under way to construct its 
successor. First, the new bridge must be 
certain to escape the fate of most of its 
predecessors. So the engineering firm of 
Waddell and Hardesty of New York, 
designers of the bridge, have set the 
abutments on either side of the river 
fifty feet farther back and thirty feet 
higher up than the foundations of any 
previous bridge, and well out of reach of 
any ice jam or water level on record. 

The new bridge is named Rainbow 
Bridge. It is to be located two thousand 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE 
NORTHWEST 
MOUNTED 
DUDES 


By GRACE ERNESTINE RAY 


WVHEN Horace Greeley said, ‘Go 
West, young man,” he referred to busi- 
ness opportunities. He did not, have in 
mind the playful activities on dude 
ranches. Furthermore, Horace said noth- 
ing to the girls about going West. How- 
ever, in 1882, just ten years after this 
editor’s death, a great westward move- 
ment for men, women and children be- 
gan with the establishment of the first 
dude ranch by Eaton Brothers at 
Medora, North Dakota. 

These first dude ranchers, Howard, 
Willis and Alden Eaton, were knights in 
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The head wrangler leads a long cayaleade of dudes toward wilderness trails. 


Union Paaae 
Sunday services are held at the Chapel of the Transfiguration at Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming. 
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leather who punched cattle and slew wild 
game. They knew how to make a 
living despite dust storms, prairie fires 
and freezing winters such as that of 
1886 when many livestock froze to death. 
In 1879 when Howard first arrived in 
North Dakota he paid for his ‘bacon, 
beans and the makin’s of sour-dough 
biscuit by shooting buffalo, deer, moun- 
tain sheep, antelope and prairie chickens 
and selling the meat to crews construct- 
inging the roadbed of the Southern 
Pacific Railway. His brothers joined 
him, and they accumulated a herd of cat- 
tle the hard way—by legitimate purchase, 
of course! 

The Eatons were hardy men who could 
deal- with roughneck whites and wild 
Indians, but they were charming fellows, 
so talented in making friends that all 
their cronies in the counting houses and 
law offices in the East wanted to come 
out and “live the life of a cowboy.” The 
Eaton place was perpetually packed with 
visitors. The guests, realizing that their 
vacations were an expense to the Eatons, 
persuaded the reluctant ranchmen to ac- 
cept pay for board and bed, and thus the 
first dude ranch was born. 

“We felt like thieves and robbers when 
we took that first money from our 
friends,” Howard Eaton said afterward. 

Other livestock ranchers began to take 
in dudes, and this boosted the ranchers’ 


economic status because the homestead- 
ers and sheepherders had begun to crowd | 
the cattlemen in Wyoming, Montana and 
other states. 

“The height of the period of the free- 
range cattle industry was reached about 
1885 or 1886, but a few years before it 
reached the peak, its radiating glamor 
was responsible for launching this syn- 
thetic industry of dude ranching,” states’ 
Dr. E. E. Dale, eminent authority on 
Western history. “Téddy Roosevelt even 
dabbled in dude ranching in the latter 
part of the century.” 

The first dude ranch accommodations 
were limited. Dudes had to sleep in the 
bunkhouse and be satisfied with an occa- 
sional bath in a tin washtub. They had 
to read the Police Gazette, Whiz-Bang, | 
or whatever they read, by the light of 
smoking coal-oil lamps. — 

However, to give local color, some of 
this crude equipment is simulated on 
modern dude ranches. Very recently 


The typical saddle shed below is at Jackson Hole 
with the Grand Tetons in the background. At the 
right, fence sitters watch fellow dudes in action. 
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when I arrived at a typical ultra-modern 
dude ranch in Montana in the heart of 
the old dude ranch region, I was met at 
the train with a resurrected coach-and- 
four and was bumped merrily on the way 
to a cowboy dance. The dance was 
attended by men, women and children. 
The babies were put to bed on the floor 
in a corner, and the other children 
danced, while mama tripped a schottische 
or the Rye waltz with dad to strains of 
hillbilly tunes. 

‘A conglomerate collection of dudes, 
miners and wranglers composed the 
crowd. Their costumes were a hetero- 
geneous mixture of chaps, street suits, 
floor-length dresses and slacks. Their 
steps, too, were hybrid: a confusion of 
jitterbugging combined with lively old 
square dance contortions such as “Sally 
Goodin” and “Do-Si-Do” arrangements. 
However there had been no concerted 


effort to revive the convivial pioneer 


saloon conditions—dancers were passably 
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sober or they never could have kept their 
feet throughout the intricate dance move- 
ments. 

When I reached the ranch that night | 
was again projected into history when I 
eyed my upper deck bunk looming high 
above me in the cabin. 1 wondered how 
to ascend. If the bunk had been equipped 
with stirrups, it would have been simple 
—as it was, I asked myself what I would 
do if I were a squirrel, and the next 
thing I knew I was inside my bunk! 

The ranch dinner bell called me to a 
breakfast of pancakes, link sausage, anc 
strong black coffee. I met my fellow 
dudes—about fifty good-natured men and 
women, boys and girls, from Chicago, 
New York, Washington, D. C., and other 
Eastern strongholds. 

A tour around the spread under the 
guidance of Herman, one of the head 
wranglers, indicated that the ranch was 
an almost.self-sufficient little unit—dairy, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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In the upper picture is one of the large herds of 
horses kept for dudes.on one of the larger ranches. 
Below, girl dudes brand a calf. 


IN A THOUGHTFUL MOOD 


The black bear possesses a powerful body and large claw- 

studded paws, but he is neither vicious nor pugnacious. As 

this photograph indicates clearly, he walks on the entire foot, 
not on the toes like a cat. 


FROM the dark, shifting shadows of the forest 
emerged the black furry bulk of an enormous bear. 
Without hesitation, he continued his slow, lumbering, 
yet strangely graceful gait, swaying rhythmically from 
side to side, as he placed each ponderous paw noise- 


lessly upon the ground. Midway across the lush, sun- 


lit meadow, the hulking creature paused, yawned 
lazily ; then lowering his head he browsed contented- 
ly on the tender grass like a gentle, herbivorous deer. 

Twenty-five years ago such a tranquil sight was 
rarely seen by man because wild bears were ever wary 
and distrustful of human beings. Today, in the sanc- 
tuary of our national parks, bears no longer fear man. 
What is more, thanks to an abundance of food, bruin 
has fattened, prospered and multiplied. 

Under normal conditions, there would be one bear 
to each two or three square mile of forest. Presum- 
ably, this number was regulated by natural food 
supply. During the past fifteen years, however, the 
bear population has steadily increased, until at present 
there are fifty adults in the Giant Forest area of Se- 
quoia National Park embracing only six square miles 
of territory. 

Obviously, such a concentration of bears in a thick- 
ly populated tourist center has certain disadvantages. 
To offset this, it has proved of incalculable value to 
naturalists by affording them a rare opportunity to 
study many bears intimately and to greatly increase 
their knowledge. Tourists, in a more superficial way, 
have enjoyed watching animals they might otherwise 
have seen only in the unnatural environment of a zoo. 

The black bear eats flesh like a wolf, carrion like a 
vulture, grass like a deer, bugs and insects like a bird, 
and nuts and acorns like a squirrel. And it has been 
roughly estimated that in his natural habitat, approx- 
imately ninety per cent of the bear’s daily diet com- 
prises vegetable matter. 

No man knows all about bears. Particularly is this 
true of the American black bear, for he is widely dis- 
tributed over the greater part of the United States. 
And the behavior habits of bears, as with human be- 
ings, varies with environment and the seasons. 

Generally, however, the black bear, whether he lives 
in California, Wyoming or Vermont, will exhibit 
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By PAUL B. KINNEY 


specific characteristics common to the whole ‘aatiee 
For instance, he is as temperamental as the tradi- 
tional prima donna. He is inconsistent, wholly un- 
predictable, often impulsive to outright silliness; he is 
improvident, inordinately fond of play and he pos- 
sesses an astonishing sense of humor, which often 
takes a mischievous and destructive turn. All in all, 
despite lazy, buffoonish proclivities, the bear knows 
his way around. He accepts life as he finds it, admir- 
ably adjusting himself to ever-changing conditions. 

Another commentary on this strange animal’s life 
is the ridiculous legends about his conduct. Years 
ago, my father told me in all sincerity—for he had 
read it in a book—that a bear could only climb a tree 
which had a circumference larger than the area of 
his embrace; which, for brevity, is referred to as 
“hugging.” To an.embryonic student of wild bears, it 
was a comforting belief, and I accepted it, because I 
considered my father a final authority on all knowl- 
edge and wisdom. 

One day, I shinnied up a small fir tree, intent upon 
photographing a frolicksome cub in a near-by tree. 
The fir was not over eight inches in diameter and I 
grasped its trunk easily in my two hands as I climbed. 
The cub had no camera vanity, nor any use for cam- 
eramen, for he made the forest resound with fright- 
ened bawls and yells, and I soon learned that it was 
an S.O.S. for mummy. Mummy lost no time in an- 
swering. She charged into the little clearing with 
ears alertly cocked and nose probing the air for the 
enemy. Suddenly, her ears lay back and she came for- 
ward, stiff-legged. At the foot of the tree, she vented 
a belligerent snort and champed her jaws; which means 
in bear parlance, “Come out fighting, no holds barred, 
and, if you can, protect yourself at all times.” 

I looked down at her disdainfully. Didn’t I know 
the tree was much too small for her to hug? I felt 
snugly secure in my position. That is, I felt safe for 
about one minute. With a blood-curdling roar, mother 
bear climbed up the trunk of that small tree with 
the speed and agility of a chipmunk. I hurriedly re- 
linquished my perch and, incidentally, my belief in 
father’s infallibility. 

The truth of the matter is, a black bear from early 
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AERIAL FROLIC 


Young bears soon learn to climb and to tumble 

about in the branches of a tree with all the as- 

surance of a kitten on a rug. The youngster at 

the right has wandered away from his mother, but 

a special call will bring him back promptly to 
the maternal apron string. 


The boss of the range, panting from a long journey, rests him- 
self on a granite boulder. 
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cubhood until senile old age can and: does climb any tree which affords 
purchase for his claws, for a bear climbs with his claws exactly like a cat. 
I have observed bears climbing trees whose trunks were not over six inches — 
in diameter and others with tremendous six-foot boles. In fact, the only 
trees a black bear cannot climb are cedars and Sequoias, whose soft, fibrous | 

bark will not hold his claws. 

Man, raccoon, beaver, porcupine and bear are called plantigrades, which — 
means they walk upon the entire foot. A bear walks on heel, instep, ball and — 
toe, and all contact the ground in the order named. He is a ‘flatfoot, because — 
he has no arch. His claws are extended at all times since he does not have - 
the power of retracting, or “velveting”’, like a cat, yet, curiously enough, the, _ 
black bear’s claws leave no imprint except when he treads in soft earth or — 
mud, 

When he walks, a bear appears awkward and clumsy. He is bow- -legged 
and pigeon- toed and he walks with a peculiar waddling hip action, which to 
humans is ludicrous to behold. Nevertheless, he is capable of surprising 
bursts of speed when occasion demands. Even his ordinary shuffling gait 
covers ground in a remarkable manner, as any man who has followed a 
bear through the woods will verify. And for short distances, you may safely 
put your money on the bear to outrun any man and most horses. 

Another myth about bears is the persistent belief that a bear cannot run 

down hill without falling. In fiction, as most people know, many a man, 
attacked by a vicious, starving bear, has escaped a horrible demise by the 
simple expedient of running down hill. The fact of the matter is a bear 
can run down hill just as efficiently as any other four-footed animal, and 
far more surely than a two-footed one. It is true that bears do roll down 
hill; they likewise somersault down embankments, and often climb back 
again and again to repeat their acrobatic diversions. But it is merely done in 
a spirit of play, gay abandon and love of life, and not due to ee to keep 
their feet or preserve their equilibrium. 

Any evaluation of intelligence in wild animals based upon an Le or 
other scientific tests is ppouely an impossibility. It is possible, however, 
to evaluate an animal’s native intelligence—the ability to solve successfully 
each new problem as it arises, unaided by previous training or experience, 
either personal or hereditary, and without the advantage of witnessing 
another’s method of solution. 

Unquestionably, the black bear is shrewd and resourceful. When con- 
fronted by a-new or unusual contingency he approaches it in an intelligent 
manner. He calmly investigates in a logical, workmanlike way until a satis- 
factory solution is reached. How else is one to account for the illuminating 
fact that thirty thousand years after lions and saber-toothed tigers perished 
and disappeared from North America, the black bear remains? In all prob- 
ability the bear was wiser, stronger, more intelligent and more self-reliant 
than his contemporaries. These qualities are absolutely necessary in the 
bitter struggle for survival. 

One can truly say that the bear is the philosopher of the wild animal 
world. The late William D. Hornaday, director of the New York Zoological 
Park, in his authoritative book, Minds and Manners of Wild Animals 
corroborates this when he says, ‘““The cunning of the bear in self-preserva- 
tion surpasses that of all other large mammal species of North America 
save the wolf, the white-tailed deer and the coyote.” - 

The superior ingenuity of man in attempting to devise bear-proof food 
caches has been severely tried and found wanting. Ranger and trapper food” 
depots, although constructed of stout timbers until they withstand the 
terrific pressure of winter snow packs, are often torn apart by bears. The 
summer food depository that has proved most satisfactory consists of a 
pack hung from a rope strung between two trees which stand at least ten 
feet apart, and the pack must not hang closer than fifteen feet of the 
ground. But even this device has not always been inviolate. 

At one time there was a bear in Giant Forest called Amy. She was an 
exceptional bear in more ways than one; and in her flabbergasting fashion, a 
credit to the females of the species generally. She was affable, subtle and 
crafty ; she knew exactly what she wanted and what’s more, she got it. Along: 
with her other accomplishments, it was evident that she possessed an 


A black bear, as the upper 
picture demonstrates, can climb 
any tree that affords purchase 
for his claws, whether the tree 
is six feet or six inches in 
diameter. The young fellow in 
the lower picture is wonder- 
ing what the photographer is 
going to do next. 
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lytical mind. The intricacies of the 
anging food cache presented no diff- 
Ities to her. 
_ Amy’s methods were exquisite in their 
| simplicity. She merely climbed one of 
"the trees, gnawed the rope in two, and 
when the cache fell to the ground, she 
methodically smashed boxes, ripped open 
canvas sacks, and gorged herself upon 
the fruits provided by her cleverness. 

_ Amy’s genius for simulating inno- 
cence, her undeniable charm and _ her 
ability to take advantage of man’s idio- 
synerasies saved her from punishment 
for a long time. But good living and 
success made her careless and cock- 
sure. Efforts to teach her the theory and 
practice of property rights failed. Amy 
went on stealing forbidden fruit and 
flouting man’s dignity. Finally, in des- 
peration, Amy was banished to the bear 
equivalent of a concentration camp. 

It is amazing to see the methods by 
which animals face unfamiliar situations 
and solve problems which they have 
never had to face before. 

A female bear in Sequoia learned to 
drink honey from a bottle while either 
sitting or lying flat upon her back with 
the bottle grasped in her forepaws. It 
was her custom to tilt the open end of the 
bottle to her eye, and with gustatory 
anticipation, eagerly watch the honey 
flow with exasperating slowness down 
the bottle neck. Then, at the opportune 
moment, she would insert the bottle in 
her mouth and with obvious delight, let 
the luscious nectar trickle down her 
throat. One day milk was substituted 
for honey, and as an additional handicap, 


AFTERNOON STROLL 


When a black bear is born, in 
late January or February, he 
weighs about half a pound. When 
he reaches his prime ten years 
later he may weigh four hun- 
dred pounds or more. Except 
for the marsupials, the bear at 
birth is the smallest of mammals 
in proportion to adult size, yet 
he becomes one of the largest 
of our fur-bearing animals. At 
the immediate right a mother 
and one of her youngsters go 
for a stroll. Beyond, a youthful 
acrobat takes a tryout. 


the paper cap was pressed firmly into 
place in the bottle neck. 

The first attempt to drink proved a 
failure, for the paper cap of course did 
not budge. With a look of pained sur- 
prise, she placed the bottle on the ground 
and carefully scrutinized it. Satisfied 
that the bottle was not empty, she then 
examined the top. A gleam of triumph 
quickened her eye, and with one deli- 
cately manipulated claw she gently pushed 
the cap sideways into the bottle, spilling 
very little of the milk. Having had no 
experience with lighter fluids in a bottle, 
she tilted it to her eye with the inevitable 
result. At this point three important 
elements of the bear’s character came 
into play—balance, restraint and con- 
sidered judgment. 

Instead of throwing away the bottle, 
she carefully set it right side up on the 
ground. With a lugubrious expression 
of outraged vanity, she squatted upon her 
haunches and gave precedence to the de- 
mands of femininity by painstakingly 
cleansing her fur. Meanwhile, she evi- 
dently did some serious cogitating. After 
she was satisfied about her appearance 
she picked up the bottle and, without los- 
ing a single drop, downed its contents. 

Though it is a controversial question, 
I believe bears as well as other animals 
have a definite, if restricted, language. 
By language is meant any vocal sound 
which conveys a thought or influences 
the actions of others. Speech, the actual 
use of words, however, as we conceive 
them, is totally absent. 

Through the ages, the noisiest animals 
have been the first to be destroyed by 


their enemies, while the more silent or 
discreet survived. In the forest, one sel- 
dom hears vocal demonstrations on the 
part of lone bears. When two or more 
animals congregate, however, or in the 
case of a mother and cubs, bears are 
often very garrulous. In this connection, 


no less an authority than Dr. Hornaday 


considered bears the most demonstrative 
of all wild animals. Sounds expressing a 
bear’s various emotions are very distinct, 
and to the trained observer instantly 
recognizable. 

For instance, if a bear threatens an 
enemy by a particularly loud and ex- 
plosive grunt, the chances are that he 
is bluffing. When really in earnest, the 
snort resembles a sibilant puffing of air, 
accompanied by much chopping of jaws 
in which the teeth snap and click. He 
may also roar or bellow like an enraged 
bull. When in pain he whines and cries 
and bawls by turn. When a'bear finds 
it expedient to retreat from a foe, his 
snort becomes particularly vicious in its 
explosive quality; and he puffs and huffs 
at every jump—as if to say, “I’m not 
afraid of you, but for the nonce discre- 
tion has precedence over valor.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Masks carved to represent animals, fish or 
supernatural beings play an important part 
of the ceremonials of the Northwest Coast. 
This mask painted red, black and white 


symbolizes 


the 


wind. 


Frequently the work of the 
Indian craftsman of the North- 
west provides a delightful com- 
bination of the playful and the 
grotesque. This mask has been 
hammered out of copper to 
represent a mosquito. It was 
made by the Tlinkit Indians of 
Klukman, Alaska. 


Some Northwest Coast masks 
were carved in the likeness of 
spirits or mythical beings who 
were believed to be ancestors 
of various families. To sug- 
gest the inhuman character of 
these ancestors, the masks were 
often given features which, 
though basically human, were 
exaggerated in a _ grotesque 
manner. This mask was made 
by the Kwakiutl of Vancouver 


Island. 


Though the Northwest C' 
Indians rarely executed |” 
traits, this mask indicates t? 
were capable of doing so. | * 
mask is the upper part of at > 
piece helmet worn along ¥! 
wood and hide armor in hi ~ 
to-hand fighting with club | | 
knife common in the ninetee * 
century. The face is a cart 

portrait of an actual per? 
afflicted with partial facial ~ 
ralysis indicated with a real * 

rare in Indian art. 


e Indian fishermen of the North- 
est Coast live in a region ex- 


ending from Puget Sound 
Southern Alaska. 


to 


Photographs courtesy the Museum of Modern Art 


THE Indian tribes who settled along the thousand 
miles of forest-covered coast stretching from the 
State of Washington to Southern Alaska became the 
greatest navigators and woodworkers on this conti- 
nent. Forests of red and yellow cedars and Sitka 
spruce, seas swarming with fish, and lands with an 
abundance of game and fur-bearing animals pro- 
vided these tribes generously with the essentials of 
life. The region in which they lived was separated 
from the interior and other Indian cultures by 
mountains rising sharply almost from the water’s 
edge. It is not surprising, therefore, that this coast 
produced one of the most interesting and unusual 
primitive civilizations in North America. Living on 
their isolated coastline, bathed in drifting fogs and 
rain, they had no contact with white men until 1774, 
more than two centuries after the Spaniards had be- 
gun to convert the Indians of the Southwest. As a re- 
sult of their remoteness from the main currents of 
white civilization on this continent, the Pacific Coast 
Indians never received the attention that has been 
given to tribes elsewhere. 

Provided with an inexhaustible source of wood, 


they built huge painted houses of hand-hewn cedar 
planks, gigantic totem poles to proclaim the wealth 
of their owners, large canoes sixty feet or more in 
length and a variety of smaller objects ranging from 
household utensils to elaborately adorned ceremonial 
objects. Equipped with wooden helmets and armor 
of hides, they fought fiercely with clubs, and wearing 
fantastic masks they paid homage to their mythologi- 
cal deities in wild, tense dramas. 

The fur trade brought the Indians great wealth 
for a time, but degeneration followed inevitably, 
and the population dwindled from sixty thousand to 
approximately twenty thousand. Old customs and 
crafts have disappeared, canoes have been replaced 
by power boats, and native villages have been 
abandoned for modern towns. 

The masks reproduced on these pages are symbols 
of a world that has passed—barbaric, superstitious, 
but filled with a tremendous gusto and energy that 
found expression in hunting, fishing, warfare, prodig- 
ious ceremonies and feasts, and artistic activities as 
original as any ever done by the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this continent. 


whose family crest was the bear. 


shaman in British Columbia. 
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An artisan of the Tlinkit tribe of 
Southeastern Alaska carved the rattle 
at the left to represent the foot of a 
brown bear. The claws, however, are 
all there is to indicate the bear’s 
foot; the entire sole is ornamented 
with a human face. Rattles of vari- 
ous elaborate designs are important 
in tribal ceremonies, this rattle be- 
ing the property of Chief Shakes, 


mask above was the property of a 


This mask from Alaska is intended to repre- 
sent half a human face and a seal. 


The Kwakiutl Indians of Vancouver Island made 
the two masks above. That at the right represents 
death; that directly above was probably used by 
a witch doctor during his incantations. The shamans 
are supposed to have a close relationship with 
supernatural beings, but they are chiefly valued for 
their medical knowledge and are credited with 
miraculous vision and the power of levitation. 


A girl of British Columbia wearing a labret A grave house of the Tlinkit tribe yiel | 
in her lower lip is portrayed in this mask. mask which represents a dying m 


Bermuda’ 


In the April issue we published a par- 
tial list of the places on this continent 
which we have descriptive literature. 
slow is a complete list of the regions 
which we have folders and other in- 
mation which we shall be glad to 
nd to members of the National Travel 
‘Club. May we remind you to ask specifi- 
cally for booklets on the places you 
actually hope to visit. 
Airline Cruises to Mexico, West Indies and 
South America 


Alaska 


Arizona | 


Nantucket Island 
National Parks— 
specify which 


California New Brunswick 
Canadian Rockies New York State 
Cape Cod North Carolina 
Colorado Nova Scotia 
Coastwise and Ontario 
Caribbean Cruises Pacific Northwest 

Dude Ranches Pennsylvania 
Great Lakes Cruises Quebec and Gaspe 
Hawaii Rhode Island 
Kansas Vermont 
Maine Virginia 
Massachusetts West Virginia 
Mexico Wisconsin 

Michigan Wyoming 

¢ * * x 


Members are requested to remove from 


_ the Club’s Official Shop and Hotel Bulle- 


f 


tin the name of the Ambassador Hotel at 


_ Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
ADVANCES 


Commercial aviation in the 


United 


_ States in 1940 showed one of the most 


remarkable growths in its comparatively 
brief history. The major highlights, aside 
from the record movement of passengers, 
airmail and air express, were the han- 
dling of capacity business by New York’s 
new $40,000,000 LaGuardia Field; the 
opening of Philadelphia’s new multi-mil- 
lion dollar airport; the instituting by 
TWA of the first 4-engine domestic trans- 
port service in its fleet of 33-passenger 
stratoliners; the opening of a new route 
across the South Pacific by Pan American 
Airways; and the completion of the 


world’s first airlines terminal in New 
York City. 
The Air Transport Association of 


America reports that passenger volume 
increased 61.42 per cent in the first 10 
months of 1940 over the corresponding 
period of 1939. A total of 2,013,208 reve- 
nue passengers were flown 890,525,153 
revenue miles in 1940 as against 1,219,- 
928 passengers and 551,690,659 revenue 
passenger miles in the same period of 
1939. 

The heavy volume of fall and Christ- 
mas mail indicated that air mail ship- 
ments would exceed 20 billion pound 
miles for the year. Latest figures from 
the Post Office Department cover only the 
first 7 months during which all the air- 
lines performed 11,259,030,789 air-mail 

_ pound miles as against 9,516,103,532 miles 
for the comparable period of 1939. 
_ Air express shipments reached the 
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record-breaking total of 8,647,457 pounds 
in the first 10 months of this year, an 
increase of 29.39 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Officials 
estimate the increase for the entire year 
will exceed 35 per cent. 

Six new airports were opened during 
the year, others were under construction, 
and many more were placed in the plan- 
ning stage to handle the increasing flow 
of air traffic. The new airport at La- 
Guardia Field, which opened in Decem- 
ber 1939, is already hard pressed to ac- 
commodate the greatly increased number 
of flight schedules that began operating 
during the year. Officials concede the 
need of another airport in the metropoli- 
tan area to relieve the congestion, and 
the Newark Airport comes into use again. 

Philadelphia welcomed the opening of 
the vast new airport in that city. Wash- 
ington dedicated a new and larger air- 
port, which will be opened to traffic dur- 
ing the coming year. Other cities which 
dedicated new or improved fields include 
Albany, Albuquerque, Houston, Sioux 
City, and Dallas. 

Early in the present year the airlines 
operating into New York moved their 
ticket offices into the world’s first airlines 
terminal, which, from a historical stand- 
point, may be likened to the first rail- 
road union station ever built. 

The government appropriated funds 
for the installation of instrument landing 
facilities at selected major airports, which 
will permit airlines to make instrument 
landings with perfect safety when low 
ceilings overhang the field. 


BANFF-JASPER HIGHWAY 


Canada’s new mountain highway be- 
tween Banff and Jasper National Parks 
was used by more than 30,000 automo- 
biles during the summer of 1940, re- 
ports the Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. This cavalcade of motor cars 
carried approximately 100,000 tourists in- 
to a mountain fastness formerly impene- 
trable except by saddle-horse and pack 
train. For many years the overland trip 
between the resorts of Banff and Jasper 
involved a pack-train journey of about 
eleven days over a route where trails 
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QPIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _ play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


existed only in places. Now the new high- 
way links the two famous resorts and pro- 
vides an enjoyable motor trip of 186 
miles over a road designed for safe moun- 
tain motoring. 

One of the most ambitious of Canada’s 
scenic highway projects, the new road 
follows level stretches of valley and 
climbs or descends mountainsides in 
smooth, gentle curves. The surface is 
treated with oil and other materials to 
eliminate dust. Grades are around eight 
per cent, but do not reach ten per cent at 
any point. Facilities provided for the 
convenience of the traveling public 
along the highway include modern 
chalets, auto bungalow camps, public 
camp-grounds, and picnic grounds with 
outdoor fireplaces. 

Scenic highlights include Bow Lake, 
Mistaya and North Saskatchewar. Valleys, 
Sunwapta Pass, Athabaska Glacier, Sun- 
wapta Falls, and Athabaska Lookout. The 
highway passes within a few hundred 
feet of Athabaska Glacier, a large ice- 
tongue issuing from the Columbia Ice- 
field. Wild life is abundant, and big- 
horn sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, moose, 
elk, deer and beaver may be observed 
from the road. 

In addition to uniting two of Canada’s 
great national parks, the new mountain 
road connects with the main highway sys- 
tems of Canada and the United States, 
and gives motorists from all parts of the 
continent access to regions of unrivaled 
beauty and scenic grandeur. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
DEVELOPMENT 
With the signing at Ottawa on March 
19, 1941, of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Agreement by representatives of the 


-governments of the United States and 


Canada and with the signing on the same 
day of an agreement between the Do- 
minion and the Province of Ontario in 
regard to the same matter, the first steps 
were taken to initiate a great program of 
development in the interest of navigation 
and power throughout the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin which, when carried 
out, will have far-reaching effects in both 
countries. Before construction is com- 
menced on this project the Canada- 
United States Agreement must be rati- 
fied by the Congress of the United States 
and by the Parliament of Canada and 
similarly the Canada-Ontario Agreement 
must be ratified by legislation at Ottawa 
and Toronto. 


THE CLUB’S NEW PUBLICATION 


The National Travel Club wants to an- 
nounce once more that Through Hell and 
High Water by members of the Ex- 
plorers Club is its spring publication. In- 
formation about this exciting volume may 
be secured by writing to the Secretary. 
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Cruising on the World’s 
Largest Inland Water- 
way. More than 2000 
miles of delightful travel. 
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Route 1. Chicago — Buffalo ; Route 4. Chicago — Mackinac Island — Sturgeon Bay 
S.S. North American. First sailing Sat., July 5th, from Chicago; : oY : : 
Wed., July 9th, from Buffalo. S.S. Alabama. First sailing Fri., July 4th, from Chicago. 
Seven-day cruise from $69.50. Week-end cruise from $29.50. 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Route 2. Chicago — Isle Royale 
S.S. Alabama. First sailing Mon., June 30th, from Chicago. 
bive day cries from see 7eou CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 
GEORGIAN BAY LINE Route 5. Chicago — Buffalo 
ae ae : ee = ene eet S.S. SEEANDBEE. First sailing Sat., July 12th, from Chicago: 
.9. Sout merican. First sailing Sat., July Sth, trom Buttalo; 
ed., July 9th, from Duluth. Tues., July 15th, from Buffalo. 
Seven-day cruise from $69.50. Seven-day cruise from $59.50. 
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BUFFALO 


| day after 
| while we awaited an 
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His the Maharajah of 


Highness, 
Nepal, wears a million-dollar hat of 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds and rubies. 


day with our cameras 
invitation to 
meet the great Maharajah himself. 
And day after day we received from 
him enormous baskets full of eggs— 


which our cook claimed to be rotten 


—until the audience was finally an- 
nounced. Cannon boomed and gongs 
sounded then. We piled excitedly 
into the antique car that had been lent 
to us and raced from Patan through 
Pashupatti, the place of the dead. 
On the steps leading down to the 
river lay dozens of semi-corpses, men 
and women dying blissfully with their 
feet in the cold but blessed water, 
while beside them the dead lay burn- 
ing. Row upon row of shrines to 
Siva ran up the hill from the river’s 
edge, hundreds of them, and in hun- 
dreds too there came leaping from 
roof to roof the sacred monkeys 
to swarm over the nude holy men 
who fed them. They were themselves 
like monkeys, living in the high caves 
of the cliffs, humiliating their flesh. 
From such a cave behind a tangle of 
vines came a scream of despair as we 


_ passed; it was the cry of a boy, said 


our interpreter, who for weeks had 
lain on jagged rock with a thin wire 
tin from his toes through a hole 
in his tongue. It was very sad, said 
he; the boy would never attain true 
holiness, for his spirit was weak. 
That scream still rang in my ears 
as we climbed the steps of the Ma- 
harajah’s palace, a colossal affair in 
the exact Hollywood sense, built of 
white marble and designed, apparent- 
ly, to look like a modernistic wedding 
cake, with flutings and frillings both 
inside and out. His Highness re- 
ceived us in a tremendous hall of al- 
‘A - 
most solid crystal. There was a 
crystal fountain in the center of it, 
a crystal grandfather clock, a crystal 
throne. He was a genial old man 
and welcomed us politely, though he 
couldn’t for the life of him remember 
just which one of his hundred and 
four daughters it was who had ob- 
tained permission for us to enter 
ndeed, said he, we might photo- 
him in his million-dollar hat. 
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_ NEPAL—ASIA’S IMPREGNABLE «si 
STRONGHOLD OF FANATICISM 
(Continued from page 12) 


Servants brought it out on a tray of 
solid gold and we gasped at its mag- 
nificence, for it was completely cov- 
ered with jewels. Diamonds and 
pearls formed the body of it. There 
was a ruby an inch and a half in 
diameter on top, an emerald two and 
a half inches long on one side, and 
over each ear great clusters of em- 
eralds like grapes. 

We filmed him thoroughly, and 
filmed eight thousand of his army 
who marched proudly past us on the 
Thuni Kel parade ground, and when 
we had finished His Highness asked, 
“You are going soon? You are leay- 
ing Nepal?” Plainly, it was an order 
for us to leave. 

We did not realize that the next 
three days, which seemed a reasonable 
time for us to finish our work, would 
launch us into the grimmest experi- 
ence any of us had ever had. We 
did not realize that when our in- 
terpreter insisted upon our leaving 
Thursday, not Saturday as we had 
planned, it was to prevent our seeing 
the Dasehra rites. The Maharajah, 
having sent a ceremonial khukri, a 
great curved knife, via our Leila 
Roosevelt to her cousin Franklin, 
could not very well throw us bodily 
from his land. So we leisurely pre- 
pared our departure. 


We had returned to Swayambunath 
temple to film the devil dancers when 
we first became aware of a strange 
inactivity among the Nepalese. Most 
of the shops were closed. There were 
few people in the streets, and on 
Swayambunath hill even the wor- 
shippers, for once, conducted . their 
devotions quietly. There was no 
blood at the altars. Our devil danc- 
ers were lethargic behind their fiend- 
ish masks until we warmed them 
well with rum. We filmed them dis- 
gustedly, and recorded on sound film 
the wailing of their floppy flutes. All 
of us felt an odd tension in the 
air, and our own nerves were raw 
by now. 


Round and round the base of the 
temple the Nepalese women passed, 
spinning the hundreds of prayer 
wheels which were set intu its wall. 
A peacock flapped ponderously across 
the sky and settled, screeching like a 
demon, among the dancers. I thought 
then that this bird was the perfect 
symbol of Nepal, with its bright 
beauty and tortured, hideous voice. 

As I wanted a top angle shot of 
the scene I entered one of the two- 
storied buildings surrounding the 
temple enclosure and climbed a lad- 
der—very few houses in Nepal have 
stairs—to the balcony. An old man 
flew at me from the first room I 
passed, for he, a Brahman, was cook- 
ing there and my heathen presence 
poisoned his food. I was lower than 
the lowest coolie to him, fouler than 
the. untouchables. Humbly I entered 
the next room to avoid the sun on 
my lens, and when my eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness I saw 
four Tibetan lamas sitting around a 
great cauldron which contained a 
small burning wick. Its thin blue 
flame barely illuminated the oil on 
which it floated. It was a fragile 
thing, but I remembered suddenly 
and with a creeping chill that this 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ee ... Land of the Sky-Blue Waters 


f Rising out of the sparkling waters of mighty Superior 
f are the cliffs and evergreen forests of America’s new 
i National Park—Isle Royale. This summer, cruise to 
| ‘“‘Hiawatha’s Island.’ Explore its woodland trails... 
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try its ‘‘deep-sea”’ fishing...or just revel in its scenery! 

The oil-fueled S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN sails there, 

via Duluth, from Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit—her 
gleaming-white sister ship, the S.S. ALABAMA, comes 
from Chicago. Both of these “Adventure Cruises”’ 
include stops at fashionable Mackinac Island and Sault 
C2)Ste. Marie; both offer you the best in deck sports, 
oA racine and entertainment, p/yvs ocean-liner luxury. 
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Detroit to Isle Royale & Duluth and return.............- $5 oe 


Buffalo & Cleveland to Isle Royale & Duluth and return . .$6 na 
All prices include meals, and berth in OUTSIDE stateroom. 
See your travel agent, or 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


128 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Also offices in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Duluth and New York 


ALSO POPULAR “GEORGIAN BAY’ CRUISES—BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND BUFFALO ON THE LUXURY-LINER S. S. NORTH AMERICAN 


Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 


A thousand thrills are awaiting 
you on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! There is no thrill like 
cruising—no friends like ship- 
board friends—nothing quite 
so intimate! And just think what 
you will see! Fashionable Mack- 
inac Island—famous Niagara 
Falls (you're on shore over 12 glorious hours at both 
places). Stops at Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, N.Y. 
You'll cruise on Lakes Michigan, Erie, Huron and through 
Georgian Bay, Green Bay, St. Mary’s River. You'll enjoy 
good food—revel in the luxury of comfortable staterooms 
with running water and telephones in all. You'll enjoy 
deck sports, dancing and thrilling floor shows nightly. All 
expenses included in one price. 


Get beautiful, illustrated folder FREE. See your travel agent or write 


Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ulinois 
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THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


WV ACATION time, for many of us, 
means days of freedom near the 
water, and naturally many hours of 
that time will be spent on the water. 
When the boat is a large one, carry- 
ing many passengers, photography is 
not markedly different from photog- 
raphy on land. There are some pre- 
cautions to be observed of course, 
but largely the procedure is the same. 

When small boats. are used, with 
only four or five passengers, free- 
dom of movement is somewhat 
limited and the making of pictures 
presents some problems peculiar to 
the circumstances. Naturally the fac- 
tors involved in any photography on 
water are also met here, so we shall 
consider everything from the point 
of view of the small boat owner. 

The first factor is that of exposure. 
I have just finished making three- 
meter readings from the cabin of 
just such a boat. On the shadow 
side the reading was 1/100, on the 
other side 1/200 and inside the cabin, 
which is of the all-glass type, 1 sec- 
ond, all readings for an aperture of 
{8 using film rated at Weston 32. 

In the first place, the difference 
between the “lighted” and “shaded” 
sides, or shooting slightly into the 
sun and away from it, is much less 
than when on land because there are 
very few solid objects to produce 
shadows. The interior, although it 
has glass walls, has the top light 
cut off and the exposure is two hun- 
dred times the sunlight exposure. 

Until you become accustomed to 
photography on the water, it is wise 
to follow the meter exactly. In this, 
as in all other forms of photography, 
results will become better and better 
as experience is gained. 

One other point to be watched is 
water reflection. There is a brilliant 
reflection from the surface of the 
water which is particularly strong 
in violet and near ultra-violet, caus- 
ing bad flare and fog when there is 
no apparent reason for it. The use 
of the polarizing filter is highly ad- 
visable. It will give a better sky 
tone and at the same time it will kill 
much of the undesirable reflection 
from the surface of the water. 

We shall devote one entire discus- 


sion to the polarizing filter in the 
near future, but now we shall con- 
sider it only for the purpose de- 
scribed. The polarizing filter is a 
grayish filter which has no color 
correcting effect of any kind. But 
when it is held before the eye and 
slowly turned, one position will be 
found where the sky takes on a de- 
cidedly darker tone. In late after- 
noon, one can look directly into the 
sun’s reflection upon the water and 
see it disappear almost entirely. There 
is just one precaution in using the 
filter in this way. 

When using the filter to darken the 
sky tone, the best effect is in that 
part of the sky which is ninety de- 
erees from the sun: Therefore at 
sunrise or sunset the best effect is 
obtained by pointing the camera north 
or south, but in the middle of the 
day any point of the horizon is use- 
fully darkened. 

The next question is how to handle 
the harsh lighting usually found 
where there are no bulky objects to 
break up the light. On the open 
water shadows are sharply defined, 
but the surface reflection already 
mentioned serves to illuminate the 
shadow side so that the problem is 
not as serious as it is when similar 
open areas are encountered on land. 
The exposure should be full, but at 
the same time care must be taken 
not to overexpose. There is not as 
much leeway in exposure as under 
ordinary conditions, but other than 
that the problem does not need as 
much care as harsh lighting with 
nothing to take the place of the water 
surface reflector. 

The pictures represent four groups 
of conditions, which is _ practically 
all the photographer is ever con- 
fronted with when working from a 
small boat. These four are: (a) In- 
terior of cabin, low intensity light, 
top light all cut. off. (b) Engine 
cockpit, moderately high illumination 
level, top light cut off, but sides com- 
pletely open. (c) Open light for 
nearby objects and (d) Open land- 
scape with water. The fifth class 
would be open water, but there is 
little point in this for anything other 
than water form or making a shot 


Open Landscape with Water 
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of a nearby boat or its occupants. 

Except when in narrow waterways, 
there is seldom any nearby fore- 
ground except on the boat itself. 
Therefore to get perspective it is 
advisable to shoot from the highest 
point possible. In a sailing craft 
which has shrouds, it is easy to get 
to such an elevated point, but in the 
average gasoline boat, it is often im- 
possible to get any higher than the 
top of the cabin. The tripod upon 
a boat is useful only when the sub- 
ject of the photograph is also on 
board because, even in quiet water, 
there is a slight movement all the 
time. 

Shooting freehand, therefore, from 
the highest point possible, the ground 
area, whether it be water or land, is 
spread out far more widely than it 
would be if the photographer stood 
in the cabin or on a deck. The 
bridge of a cruiser is not bad, but re- 
gardless of anything else, the rule 
is: get as high as you can. 

Two of the illustrations show the 
advantage of this viewpoint. One 
shows the channel winding between 
willow flats and pine forests. From 
the cabin the water is visible hardly 
a boat’s length ahead, and the trees 
are half hidden by the coarse grass. 
This would not only be far differ- 
ent in appearance, it would be a false 
record of the locality. Such pictures 
are usually purely record. 

For pictorial shots, the same high 
point of view is usually best, but 
then a long focus lens is advisable, 
because one is farther removed from 
his subjects when on the water, and 
the long focus lens compensates for 
this difference. 

The picture of the “Skipper” ly- 
ing on the forward deck is a true 
candid. Happening to look down 
just after making the channel shot, 
this one was made on the spur of 
the moment. The lily pads just 
happened to spot themselves, as their 
presence wasn’t noticed until after 
the film was developed. This shows 
what can be done with casual shots 
on the boat itself when the high 
point of view is chosen. No other 
location on the boat would have 
served for this shot because the 
limited space would have produced a 
too violent perspective. 


Then there comes that inevitable 
question, “What shall I shoot?” This 
depends largely on the photographer’s 
imagination, but for those who are 
alert and ingenious there are many 
delightful and amusing — subjects. 
Study your companions, watch what 
they are up to, and don’t forget that 
you have a sense of humor. 


The exterior angle from the tender 
offers interesting possibilities. This 
gives a maximum point of view just 
about level with the lowest deck of 
the average small craft. But if you 
are going to use a low point of view 
be sure it is low. Most such motor 
craft have a small row boat for use 
as a tender. This gives an entirely 
new point of view, and also permits 
getting to sufficient distance to in- 
clude any part or all of the larger 
craft. Used close alongside it per- 
mits shots through windows or port- 
holes, and by lying down in the tender 
and shooting upward (watch out for 
glare!), a boat of extremely modest 
size can be made to loom up like 
the side of the Queen Mary! 

Driving a boat around is a lot of 


es 


Taken from the Cabin Top 


fun, but when the use of the camera | 
is added to it, it leaves very. little | 
to be desired in the line of utter re- 
laxation and pure enjoyment. Be- | 
fore using too much film however | 
try to get into the spirit of the thing 
and make your pictures reflect the 
calm, the almost sleepy hours which | 
make up one of the greatest attrac- . 
tions of the boat. | 
* Ok * Ox 
You can have your favorite Koda- 
chrome printed on paper at a modest i 
price by using Wayne Color Prints. 
They are made by the Wash-off re- — 
lief process and are dry. mounted — 
in quality mounts suitable for fram- — 
ing and protected by Kodapack — 
wrapper. The colors of the prints — 
are similar to those in the original — 
Kodachrome, 2 
Address your camera questions to 
H, C. McKay, care of Travel Maga- 
zine, 116 East 16th Street, New York 
City. =3 Hy 
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was the flame of Adi Buddha which 
had never been extinguished since 
it sprang from his brow at the be- 
ginning of time. From this eternal 
jet were lighted the lamps in all the 
shrines of Nepal. The old men 
stared at me, without malice, but I 
went out hastily to the balcony again, 
knowing that I had seen the flaming 
blood of Buddha, that I had entered 
the heart of a world. 

As I climbed down to the court- 
yard the music of the dancers slowly 
quieted, and they stopped, listening. 
From the fields far below us came 
the lowing of a thousand water buf- 
falo. 

“Then it’s true,’ said someone. 
“They're on their way to the sacri- 
frees” 

We packed our equipment, hurried 


down the five hundred steps and 
pushed our way past the crowd of 
beasts towards Khatmandu. They 


came through paths like the spokes 
of a wheel from every side of us, 
their throats garlanded with flowers 
and their horns painted red and gold. 
Symbolizing evil to the Hindus as 
cows symbolized good, they walked 
with great dignity as if conscious 
and proud of the tremendous sin that 
was in them. Only when they came 
to the Kot, the most important re- 
ligious court of Khatmandu, and 
caught the scent of goat’s blood did 
they shy away and try to escape from 
the army officers who were herding 
them in. 

A messenger met us there. “His 
Highness says you may attend, but 
you will take no pictures please. . .” 

It was here, I recalled, that in 
1846 had occurred the most terrible 
massacre in the bloody history of 
Nepal, when Jang Bahadur, first of 
the dictator prime ministers, had 
chased the king’s men like rats in 
the dark, and the queen, who was 
Jang’s mistress, had seized a sword 
to slash a prince in chains. The prime 
ministerial rule was dated from that 
night. Now there were seven regi- 
ments, dapper as daisies, squatting 
here, each man of them demanding 
blood. 

It was a nightmare scene we wit- 
nessed from the shadows of an ele- 
phant shrine. Guns were shot in vol- 
leys. Buffaloes roared and screamed 
—they scream, all right—and milled 
frantically in the corner of the court 
where they were herded. There was 
the crazy ringing of bells to drive 
off the evil spirits, the monotonous 
mutter of prayers like an antiphon. 


NEPAL—ASIA’S IMPREGNABLE 
STRONGHOLD OF FANATICISM 


(Continued from page 35) 


Within twenty feet of us stood the 
idol of the goddess Durga, Goddess 
of the Exquisite Agony, who presided 
over the slaughter at her blood- 
drenched feet. 

In quick succession the buffaloes 
were led before her and their heads 
lopped off by the red blades in the 
hands of the Kassais, the butcher 
priests. It was done very neatly. A 
single blow was usually sufficient, 
but when one of them missed, the 
crowd of soldiers rushed upon him 
and smeared his face with the still 
warm blood. My stomach turned 
over, but with the fascination that 
horror exerts on the most timid of 
us I counted, one hundred, two hun- 
dred, three hundred headless buffa- 
loes, until the blood like a tide eddied 
around my feet. Throughout Nepal, 
I later learned, there were between 
eight and nine thousand animals 
slaughtered. 

The goddess lJeered down at us 
with broken teeth glinting in the 
torchlight, and as the stinking wind 
shifted the flames I saw a little girl 
sitting alone in a shrine made of 
lacy ironwork. My interpreter splut- 
tered hot spit into my ear, “She will 
be a Kumari, a deity,” said he, “if 
she endures this night.” 

The heads of the buffaloes were 
presented to the idol Durga by the 
priests, then carried to the shrine 
of the little girl and piled inside like 
a wall around her. She never quailed. 
She sat as in a trance, apparently un- 
conscious of the rows of eyes that 
the torches lighted, the eyes of the 
evil dead mocking her young loveli- 
ness. 

“Narain,” said my _ interpreter, 
nudging my sick stomach in the dark, 
“Narain will fight for her against 
Durga of the Agony.” 

I could stand no more of it then, 
with that child’s eyes and the eyes 
of her sacrificial buffaloes staring 
blindly towards me, with the smell 
of death, of Durga’s agonized flesh, 
with the crash of gongs and the 
torches’ smell of sour pitch burning, 
with the roaring of prayers by now 
and the thick, tickling. flood about 
my feet. I slid to the gate of the 
Kot where the air was clean again. 
High above me in that crisp moon- 


light rose the peaks of the Hima- 
layas, silvered with snow. Away be- 
yond them was my own warm world, 
and as I moved off the cry of a 
child came desperately to me, “Na- 
rain 

aaaaah!” 


Narain-ah Narain- 
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THE NORTHWEST MOUNTED DUDES 
(Continued from page 25) 


orchard, garden, grain and hay fields, 
ice house, post office, store, etc. I 
learned that Herman had formerly 
busted broncs for a living, but had 
forsaken his calling to wrangle dudes. 
He had had experience at various 
dude ranches. 

“You see the atmosphere of the 
Old West is maintained here,’ Her- 
man soberly recited. 

“Don’t kid me!” I answered, “No 
cowboy of the Old West would rec- 
ognize this atmosphere. Inner-spring 


mattresses, heating system, bath- 
rooms!” 
“That's right—an Oklahoman 


oughta know!” he agreed affably. 

Charles E. Randall of the U. S. 
Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, states that there are many 
different varieties among the hun- 
dreds of “dude ranches,” but that a 
“real bonafide”’ dude ranch conducts 
pack trips. I will say for Bill, our 
host, that he was bonafide! 

“Ym takin’ you dudes on a two- 
weeks saddle safari along the South 
Fork of the Flathead, the largest 
uninhabited area in the United 
States!’ he announced after we had 
been at the ranch a few days. 

“Swell! When do we start?” a 
chorus of girls shouted. 

“This area is seldom visited by 
women—it’s known as the wilderness 
of great silence,” Bill continued sar- 
castically. 

The Flathead South Fork can be 
penetrated only by strong-minded 
riders—or hikers if they hold out. 
Twenty-seven guests arranged to take 
the pack trip, and Bill did right by us 
—he hauled us by truck for a half 
day to the point where the trail 
started up—and I mean up—but after 
that we were strictly on our own. 
The law of survival of the fittest 
had been invoked. Two girls and 
two men in the group had never 
ridden horseback before they arrived 
at the ranch, and none of us had ever 
been left out all night on a mountain 
under the stars—or the showers—in 
bedsacks. One dude was such a 
tenderfoot that he had not even sub- 
jected himself to the rigors of driv- 
ing his car out to Montana. He had 
shipped it from New York by ex- 
press, while he reclined on Pullman 
cushions. 

We rode only six hours the first 
day, and camped under a threatening 
sky at a base camp used by hunters, 
where there were some -tents for 
storing food through the fall. 

At the crack of dawn we were 
waked by a crashing symphony of 
cowbells of all tones and pitches, as 
the horses were driven around our 
heads by the wranglers who had 
risen at four o’clock. Wranglers put 
bells on key horses in order to find 


the herd when it strays while grazing. © 


The next day we trailed through 
the forest primeval and found tracks 
of everything from mountain sheep 
to bull moose, but saw nothing more 
terrifying than a cow moose standing 
among the willows with her calf 
by her side. 

“Moose won’t hurt anybody, will 
they, Joe?” I asked, remembering a 
rumor that hunting restrictions had 
made the moose tame. 

“That's just what you think!” he 
answered. “Once I was guidin’ some 
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hunters when one got separated frog. 
the others, and when we found hint 
he had been treed by a young bul 
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moose. Montana law prohibited kill 
ing him, but I shooed him away.” 

“Ts the Northwest a good area fo 
hunting?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, a party in Wyoming las 
season drove out in a truck with fou; 
moose and three elk. Montana's ; 
fine state for deer and _ bear. On) 
man killed an eight hundred pounr 
grizzly near here. A few years agi 
the government turned loose a her! 
of buffalo near the headgate of thi 
Big Horn River in Wyoming, bu 
no buffalo hunting is permitted.” 

That second day we ascended oni 
stretch of trail which was almos 
straight up, but apparently it got uj 
nowhere, for Joe immediately pa 
raded us almost straight down an¢ 
picked out a campsite in view of 
pretty waterfall and announced tha! 
we would cuddle down among thi 
glaciers and lakes for the night 
How high the altitude was I’ll neve: 
know, but there were snowbanks 0 
slopes within two whoops and 4 
holler of our camp. 

Joe built a mammoth bonfire con! 
sisting of huge dead trees aflame| 
Over a folding iron stove that wa 
carried in a pannier on a pack horse 
the cook broiled steaks and fixe 
French-fried potates and chocolat 
pudding. We ate all we could hold) 
and in the case’ of one dude, thi 
amounted to a pound and a half o| 
steak plus all fixins. The friendh, 
cook privately told me that thi! 
young bean-pole regularly ate’ tha) 
amount, and, becoming communica) 
tive, the cook explained: 

“But I never have any troubll| 
estimating the amount of food to fiz) 
—if I can just watch a dude’s activi) 
ties for a few hours, I can Be | 
much he’ll want to eat.” 

In spite of our anxiety, the stifl) 
greasy tarpaulins over the bedsack) 
protected us from a succession 0) 
mountain showers, and about elevei! 
o'clock the men sang “Good Nighi! 
Ladies.” The girls ‘burrowed inti 
their sacks, which contained heate( 
rocks, and a wrangler zipped up thi 
bedsacks. You have to bend you 
arm like a pretzel in order to zi 
your own sack. And did you eve 
try to turn over in a bedsack? Denny 
a fat, clowning dude, said next da) 
that his bedsack turned over wit! 
him: every time. 

We stayed on that campsite thi 
next day, to allow time for fishing’ 
hiking, and of all things—horsebacl 
riding! We liked to ride around ex 
ploring, and we found where a gol 
miner had staked a claim. Joe an¢ 
three men caught eighty-one trout ul 
two hours. 


We took the rest of the fortnigh 
in easy stages. Day after gloriou’ 
day we rode through the scenic arei 
which combines the beauties of Yel 
lowstone, Glacier Park and the Laki 
Louise region of Canada. No re 
sponsibility except to sit in the sad 
dle. That was a big order for thi 
inexperienced dudes, but even the} 
toughened up and showed pride i 
ability to take it. We had a litth 
rain every day in that high altitude 
and sometimes it rained at night” 
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ound that our bedsacks with 
ips’ drawn up gave us complete 
tion. One night we camped 
another pack party in the rain, 
le neighboring men offered the 
in our party their tent, but we 
ked them and said we didn’t 
it! On the fifteenth day we 
back into the ranch corral. 
Ss now prevent foreign travel, 
tronage is increasing at dude 
s, It seems that the glamor 
ie West still reigns in the hearts 
: the people, even though the violent 
“West is dead, and only the 
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memories ‘remain of Indian fights, 
gold rushes and free range wars. 
Perhaps there has begun a new era 
of greater social significance than 
any that is past. The synthetic ranch- 
ing industry makes it possible for 
the livestock ranchers to improve 
their economic status by entertaining 
guests, and at the same time it en- 
ables the dudes to explore the unsur- 
passed beauties of wilderness areas 
which can scarcely be reached in any 
way except by gypsy-camping horse- 
back riders, ‘under competent 
guidance. 


YESTERDAY IN THE LAND OF TOMORROW 
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milling crowd of marketers, and the 
nost colorful scene we had _ wit- 
vessed. Here at last were the rain- 
jow hues that have faded from the 
Mexican scene before the rising sun 
xf civilization. 

There was color, color everywhere. 
‘trong primary reds, blues and yel- 
lows in the costumes of the Indians 
—colors echoed endlessly in varying 
hues and shades, in accessories, in 
ropical fruits, in long lines of bright- 
colored yarns like inverted reflections 
of the aurora borealis. The blaze of 
color and the searchlight glare of 
the tropical sun gave an impression 
of extreme foreignness. 

This impression was increased by 
the Oriental aspect of the Indians. 
The men had wispy hair on lip and 
chin and their mandarinlike costume 
gave a strong savor of the Far East. 
All morning these primeval figures 
of another day came in to market, 
filling the teeming plaza until there 
was hardly space to move about. 
They came down from their windy 
solitudes, following each other single 
file, dressed like so many Dalai 
Lamas in their Tibetan hats and 
tunics, their black mops of hair 
roughly fringed across their low 
brows. Every woman had a _ baby 
jouncing in the sling on her back. 

Always on entering or leaving the 
plaza, the Indians stationed them- 
selyes for a moment before the 
church, first facing the church itself 
and then turning toward the big 
cross in front of it, while praying and 
crossing themselves in an elaborate 
mosaic, touching the eyes, nose, 
mouth and chin. 

They regarded us with that baffling 
look the Indians must have put on 
when the first Spaniards came among 
them and they realized their bows 
and arrows were useless for defense. 
By it they pass through life as rela- 
tively untouched as it is possible for 
to do. Even death loses its 
Sting against the armor of their in- 
liiference. 

The two musicians who had played 


‘Ore appeared again, somewhat the 
sé for comiteco, the powerful 
diente of Chiapas, which caused 
weird music to take on an even 


front of the church the night be- 


crackers exploding. From the church 
debouched a procession of Indians. 
At their head came two standard 
bearers, one carrying a large red ban- 
ner with a gold cross, and the other 
a white one with a red cross. They 
were followed by the shaman with 
a swinging censer. Then came four 
men shouldering ,a crimson-canopied 
litter with a statue of San Andrés, 
the patron saint of the village. A 
group of women with censers came 
next and then a great body of 
marchers, 

The painted stream flowed through 
Larrainzar and encircled the brilliant 
market with a ribbon of glowing 
color. Its object was to raise money 
for the saint’s day fiesta soon to be 
celebrated. It halted at frequent in- 
tervals and the Indians pressed 


around the litter, praying and cross- 


ing themselves and making their do- 
nations. 

The chief attraction of the fiesta 
would be horse races, after which 
all the people would crowd into the 
church where the governor of the 
parish would pray and the alferes, or 
church -wardens, would answer in a 
chant in the native tongue, accom- 
panied by the monotonous twanging 
of guitars. All the members of the 
congregation—men, women and chil- 
dren—would dance without order or 
unison. 

This dance is a sort of march 
whose movements are very slow and 
characterized by raising the feet a 
few inches from the ground. The 
dance ended, the governor would lead 
the people out of the church and 
through the streets of the village 
accompanied by a band composed of 
a drummer and flutist and a man who 
sounds a sort of cornet in the form 
of a bull’s horn. 

We left Larrainzar with a regret 
deepened by the fact that now, for 
the first time since we had set out 
on our travels through Mexico, we 
were turning our faces toward home. 
But we were returning with the sat- 
isfaction of having found that which 
we had journeyed so far to seek. In 
this remote world of yesterday with 
its bird-cage houses, guitar music, 
colorful costumes and quaint cus- 
toms, we had experienced for a mo- 
ment a way of life which we mod- 
erns have hopelessly lost but can 
never quite forget. 
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SHEEPHERDING 


(Continued from page 21) 


or not. Often she'll get up before the 
event transpires and start looking 
around for what is not yet there. 
Old ewes or weak ewes with no 
milk will walk off and leave their 
young. Apologists say this is smart- 
ness; the ewe knows she can’t raise 
her offspring and isn’t going to wear 
herself out to no gain-But somehow 
you think she ought at least to try. 

You'd think, too, that a ewe whose 
lamb is born dead would be willing 
to adopt one which has ‘been or- 
phaned. But no, she has to be tricked 
into it. You slip her dead lamb onto 
a canvas and, by a rope attached to 
the canvas, drag it off. The ewe as- 
sociates this movement with the lamb 
and not with you, since you aren't 
touching it. She thinks it must be 
alive. She calls for it to come back. 
When it doesn’t, she runs after it, 
bleating and stamping the ground in 
anxious bewilderment. 

You get the dead lamb out of 
sight, skin it quickly and fasten the 
hide over an orphan. You take the 
orphan, thus disguised, back to the 
ewe. Now she is in a quandary. She 
snuffs the little thing over inch by 
inch, while you watch and hold your 
breath. She walks away, the lamb 
tottering after her and blatting hun- 
grily. She looks back. This does not 
seem to be her child. And yet—the 
smell is there. She emits a tentative 
rumbling’ noise and you _ breathe 
again. (It is a strange noise, this 
sound of affection between sheep: a 
sort of deep grumble made well down 
in the throat without opening the 
mouth. It must be affection. Ewes 
talk so to their lambs; bucks to the 
ewes at mating time.) 

The enforced parent is likely to 
remain doubtful for several days. But 
gradually the odors—particularly the 
tail odors—of the dead lamb and 
the live one intermingle until she 
can’t detect one from the other. By 
the time the disguise has lost its 
potency and you take it/away, she is 
convinced. 

When you reassemble the herd to 
move on, each ewe has learned the 
voice of its lamb, and the lamb its 
mother’s. It is their salvation. In the 
evening the sheep mill on the bed- 
ground in indescribable confusion. 
The din is terrific: thousands of 
throats, each calling for one partic- 
ular object. It seems impossible they 
can match up. Yet out of the bedlam 
a lamb—or ewe—will pick the proper 
call. It starts running. Hundreds of 
others are also running, every which 
way. Suddenly there is a quiet island 
in the turmoil. Lamb and ewe have 
joined. Down on his front knees goes 
the lamb, sucking greedily, his tail 
bobbing in ecstatic jerks. g 

On you go. The sheep must be 
dipped: prodded one by one through 
a vat of foul creosote mixture which 
rids them of parasites. The lambs 
must have their tails docked, be cas- 
trated. Brands must be painted on. 
And always feed and water must be 
found. Days and nights merge into 
a blur of sheep, dust, smell and 
noise. 

Many sheep are ranged in one sec- 
tion throughout the year. But more 
are moved tremendous distances with. 
each shift of the season—to the com- 
paratively snow-free desert in win- 
ter; to the high country (the fringes 


of timber line and above) in-summer, 
where a world of luxurious grass 
shoots up as the drifts melt down. 
Every mountain is a focal point; 
Colorado, because of its abundance 
of hills, draws more than other 
states. How many sheep are on the 
trail each spring is hard to say. Gov- 
ernment estimates indicate between 
fourteen and twenty million. 

That many sheep eat a lot of grass. 
They are bound to encroach on range 
claimed by someone else. In the old 
days of swift expansion, quarrels in- 
evitably passed from violent words 
to violent deeds, even to open war- 
fare that swept whole counties. 

Today, however, the  catch-as- 
catch-can methods of obtaining range 
have been supplanted by government 
control: in the mountains through 
the establishment of national forests, 
and, more recently, in the rest of the 
public domain through the Taylor 
Grazing Act. Some such control 
(evading the controversial question 
as to whether this particular control 
is it) was desperately necessary to 
Save our ranges from death by over- 
grazing. It should have come sooner; 
western grass lands will likely take 
half a century or longer to recover 
from the brutal raping of the past 
decades. 

One of the first acts of the grazing 
boards was to set up stock driveways 
for the migrant herds. The width of 
these driveways varies from many 
miles to as little, in places, as a few 
hundred yards, depending on the ter- 
rain and the lie of adjoining, deeded 
land. You naturally try to reach your 
driveway ahead of other outfits. The 
early flocks grub out the grass; the 
laggards are often hard put to escape 
starvation. Some herders (not you, 
of course) have been known to re- 
sort to such skullduggery as stealing 
supplies, destroying bridges and so 
forth to delay their rivals. 

Sooner or- later you stray onto 
some cattleman’s range. You may do 
it innocently enough, but the cattle- 
man never believes it. Up he rides, 
purple with rage. You squirm in 
spite of yourself; there is something 
of the old feudal lord-serf setup in- 
herent in facing afoot an angry man 
on horseback; you can’t help feeling 
you ought to doff your hat. 

The cattleman roars at you to get 
those blankety-blank sheep out of 
there pronto, and a lot he cares that 
you have neither feed nor water to 
take them to. Your maddening sense 
of inferiority makes you sore. You’ve 
read enough magazines to know you 
should invite him down for a punch 
in the nose. Indeed, you consider it. 
But you don’t act. If you do, he'll 
sue your boss. Probably he’ll sue him 
anyhow. Since there are four or five 
‘court actions coming out of this trip 
at best, you swallow your pride and 
spend half the night fighting your 
herd off all that good grass to a bare 
’dobe flat. It’s‘things like this, rather 
ithan blizzards or lambing troubles, 
that make you resolve never to look 
‘at another sheep. 

But you keep on, and at last you 
reach the mountains. Tough herding 
now: thick brush, down timber, rag- 
ing streams. A forest ranger generally 
shows you where you may establish 
bedgrounds. You grumble only as a 

(Continued on page 41) 
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matter of principle, for you realize 
that a bedground, with thousands of 
sheep jammed onto it every night for 
a week, takes a terrible beating, and 
public policy demands restraint in its 
location. In the main the ranger is 
considerate. He may not give you 
that flat, lush meadow you’ve been 
eyeing by the trout stream; but if 
possible he’ll pick a spot that’s not 
too steep, that has some open ground 
with firewood and water nearby, and 
a few tall, straight aspens you can 
cut down and hollow out for troughs 
to hold the salt crystals you feed the 
sheep. 

Tourists—you meet a lot of them 
during the summer: fishermen, moun- 
tain climbers, campers—wonder how 
you can be sure you haven’t lost some 
of your sheep in the tumbled hills. 
You can’t count them each day to 
check, of course. But you know any- 
how, and it is not so mysterious as it 
seems. Sheep are clannish. As a herd 
feeds, it breaks up into subherds, 
each with a leader. Goats make good 
leaders, so you use a few of them. 
Also you bell the more aggressive 
wethers. You soon get to know the 
sound of these bells and can tell with 
surprising accuracy whether your 
sheep are feeding or resting or grow- 
ing nervous, and where, though to 
all outward appearances you are 
snoozing under a bush. In addition 
you spot markers in each clan: black 
or spotted sheep. You can count 
these animals—the goats, the bell- 
wethers, the markers—as you drive 
the herd to the bedground at night. 
If one of them is gone, it is a cinch 
others have strayed with it, and you 
set out to track them down. 

Higher and higher you go. Now 
you are in the wide, green basins 
above timber line. Splintered, snow- 
creased peaks rear on every hand. It 
is the climax of your year. Soon 
trouble will start again: shoving back 
down the mountain, separating the ter- 
rified lambs from their mothers, driv- 
ing them to the loading pens at the 
railroad, and betraying them with 
Judas goats into the cars that will 


take them to the slaughter houses. 
Then winter again. But you don’t 
think about that now. The nights are 
crisp, star-hung; the days an indolent 
delight. Everything is open, every- 
thing clear. From yonder pinnacle 
you can see your whole fattening 
flock without stirring. You lie on a 
warm grass bank, chewing a flower 
stem and dreaming with the clouds. 

In such moments you are apt to 
kid yourself. You like to think that 
the freedom of these clouds and 
these mountains is your freedom too. 
Actually, of course, you are shackled 
to your job as no other wage earner 
is to his. Some states even have laws 
making it a penitentiary offense for 
a herder to leave his band without 
notice. You can’t so much as set 
your own pace in moving from spot 
to spot. You’ve got to be at the next 
bedground when the camp mover and 
his pack train arrive, or you'll go 
hungry and _ shelterless. 

Yet there is something to the craft. 
The strange assortment of men in it 
indicates that. College graduates, un- 
lettered Mexicans, engineers, writers, 
farmers’ sons, paroled convicts, mer- 
chants—it seems no sheepherder ever 
started life as one. Perhaps they 
chose the profession as an escape 
from the spirit-bruising competition 
of the modern world. It is not a 
complete flight, however. The job 
takes too much courage and resource- 
fulness, too much faith and respon- 
sibility. No one makes decisions for 
you, no one fights your fights. Come 
what may, it is squarely in your own 
two hands. 

Maybe that is the freedom of it. 
You’ve been the slave of this flock, 
but you have been its god too. You 
have made the weak strong, have led 
the timid and the faltering. Only 
sheep, to be sure, but part of cre- 
ation. Your creation. And you’ve 
done it alone. 

Are you crazy? You really don’t 
know. Nor do you care. Because 
whatever else you may or mayn’t 
be, you’re still a damn good sheep- 
herder. 


BRIDGING OUR UNDEFENDED FRONTIER 


(Continued from page 23) 


feet downstream from the American 
Falls, four hundred feet north of the 
site of the former Falls View Bridge. 
Construction has been started, and 
the arch is expected to be completed 
in August or September of this year. 

As Rainbow Bridge is to be a self- 
supporting arch, and as the treach- 
erous waters below make falsework 
support from the waterline impos- 
sible, construction of the bridge has 
resulted in a spectacular bit of engi- 
neering. 

Falsework construction towers are 
erected on top of the abutments, 
reaching thirty stories above the sur- 
face of the river. The towers are 
supported from behind by tieback 
cables moored into the hillside rock. 
Sections of the bridge are being run 
out from the American and Canadian 
abutments, supported from above by 
other cables moored to the towers. 
As each section of the arch (varying 
in weight from fifty to seventy-five 
tons) is set into place, the cable holds 


it secure. The great sections of the 


arch are delivered to the site by rail, 


lowered into the gorge by derricks | 


on top of the abutments, and then 
picked up by a traveling derrick 
maneuvering along the arch sections 
to set the new sections into place. 
Thus, virtually all the work is carried 
on from the banks. 

As this cantilever constructional 
device proceeds, the sections held 
firmly by the cables attached to the 
towers progress toward the middle. 
When the final two arch sections are 
set in place they will be joined to- 
gether by the keystone section, a mere 
eleven inches in width. The cables 
attached to the sections and the tie- 
back cables imbedded in the hillside 
rock, will be cut, the towers razed, 
and the arch, 11,000,000 pounds of 
steel 950 feet long from skewback to 
skewback, will be self-supporting. 

The arch, thrusting back against 
the limestone and sandstone walls of 
the gorge at approximately a forty 
degree angle, will have two box gird- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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er ribs twelve feet deep and fifty-six 
feet apart. Steel columns placed forty 
feet apart along the two arch ribs, 
will support the roadway. Five thou- 
sand and five hundred tons of struc- 
tural steel (three times that of its 
predecessor, the Falls View Bridge), 
and twenty-seven thousand cubic 
yards of concrete will go into the 
structure. 

Traffic engineers have estimated 
that some one million and a quarter 
motorists. will use Rainbow Bridge 
during its first year. It is likely that 
these motorists, as well as pedestrians, 
will be mostly concerned with the 
view afforded them from the bridge. 
Because there is to be no superstruc- 
ture protruding into the air, there will 
be an unobstructed view of the Falls, 
and a general panorama of the parks 
and gardens bordering the river 
banks. Two twenty-two-foot road- 
ways will care for traffic going in 
each direction, separated by a mall 
four feet wide carrying modern light 
brackets. On the upstream side there 
is to be a ten-foot promenade for 
strollers. 

In Ontario extensive plans are 
under way to improve the nearby 
parks and grounds adjoining the plaza 


CRAFTY CLOWNS OF THE FOREST 
(Continued from page 29) 


During the periods she is with 
her cubs, a mother bear is more 
talkative than at any other time of 
her life. Unquestionably the inflec- 
tions of mother’s grunt convey def- 
inite meanings to the cubs. Three 
of these sounds I have learned to 
interpret quite accurately due to 
hearing them often and studying 
the reaction of the cubs. 

Approaching a tree in which her 
cubs are frolicking, mother emits a 
low-pitched grunt, repeated every 
few paces. This is judged to mean, 
“Come, we are leaving this spot,” 
for although mother may not even 
look into the tree, her offspring 
immediately and obediently descend 
and follow. Again, a slightly dif- 
ferent modulation means: “Are you 
all right? Very well, stay where 
you are, I will return shortly.” 
Cubs rarely cease their play for 
this last speech-grunt, even though 
mother waddles off and disappears 
in the forest. When, however, a 
cub, without permission, does slide 
down the tree, he is invariably per- 
emptorily ordered back, often with 
a not too gentle admonitory spank 
as reminder never to disobey ma- 
ternal authority. The third call is 
universal and never fails to get 
prompt and joyous action even 
from cubs apparently sound asleep. 
It is the bear equivalent for, “Come 
and get it.” Knowing this call, I 
have many times been privileged 
to witness cubs nursing, and four 
times I] have had the pleasure of 
photographing the procedure. 

Undoubtedly, a mother often 
calls to her cubs with a sound 
too muted for human ears to de- 
tect. I have been within ten yards 
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of a bear, but heard no sound, yi 
cubs thirty yards distant hay 
abruptly stopped their play ani 
seemingly spurred by fright 
scrambled up a tree, or come ga 
loping to mother for protection. | 

A mother often talks to he 
cubs with a clucking sound thi 
is hard to define. Its tone 1 
sembles the mellow tapping ¢ 
drumsticks on wood, and I bi 
lieve is made by clicking the tongu| 
No movement of the lips is aj| 
parent, and at times the bear 
mouth seems to be closed, thoug) 
on other occasions the lips a 
open. This licking differs sharp} 
from the incisive snap of her teet 
when mother chops her jaws- 
which is a command, a warnin 
which it is not wise for cub, ma) 
bear, man, or other animal t 
disregard; for when aroused | 
mother bear is a formidable: fighte 

While it is no longer unusual t 
see wild bears in their natural e1 
vironment, watch them  munc! 
grass like a deer, uproot decayin 
tree stumps and logs in the 
search for ants and other delicacie) 
delicious to their palate, or pla) 
their boisterous, clownish game 
for me it will never become con) 
monplace. To me, the bear is em 
nently worthy of man’s respect an 
understanding. In truth, his qual 
ties, good and bad, make him 
lovable creature. His frolicsom 
good-natured love of play, ¢ 
humor, idiotic posturing, thievin 
knavery, undoubted  intelligenc 
vagabondish indolence, unpredic 
able impulsiveness, all contribute t 
his perpetual attractiveness to 


student of wild life. lk 


HUGHES PRINT. 


Adventure in strange places by the fore- 
most living explorers, told in their own 
words. 


THROUGH HELL 
AND 
HIGH WATER 


and subjects By Members of The Explorers Club 
Edited by SEWARD S. CRAMER 


face 

e face to The great explorers and scientists of today tell 
s of men 1 their most exciting adventures—of narrow 
escapes from death in the Arctic ice, partici- 
pating in the secret cult of the Eskimo, pene- 
trating the mysterious wastes of the Gobi desert, 
dodging aerial torpedoes in Warsaw,—but why 
go on, for there are 38 breath-taking sagas in 
this 400 page book whose contributors include: 
ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS, JULIEN 
BRYAN, LOWELL THOMAS, FATHER 
HUBBARD, HASSOLDT DAVIS and many 

others. 
Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club. 

$3.00 
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What fingerprints tell about your mind 
and emotions? 


IT’S IN YOUR 


HANDS 


Secrets of the Human Hand 
By NOEL JAQUIN 


An important book equally for the serious 
student of palmistry and for the men ane 
© ’ ’ E women who sincerely want to know more about 
Three essential books for today s youth! their own characters in order to lead fuller and 
Comprehensive guides to the branches of military service. pele yee weak Faquins ponte puctaed of 
HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER analyzing the shape of the hand enables every- 
one to acquire new and genuine self-knowledge. 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. BAUMER Profusely illustrated. $2.50. 


HOW TO BE A NAVAL OFFICER 
By REAR ADMIRAL YATES STIRLING, JR. 


HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 
By DICK MERRILL and GEORGE DAWS 


Profusely illustrated. Each, $2.00 


The making and flying of model aircraft described in text and 
picture ... 


THE MODEL PLANE 
ANNUAL: 1941-42 


Edited by FREDERICK P. GRAHAM 
and REGINALD M. CLEVELAND 


A consecutive account of every phase of the fascinating hobby 
of model planes. The various types of model planes devel- 
oped during the past decade are shown in construction and 
in flight. Detailed steps in present-day construction are then 
given, by means of photographs and drawings as well as 
text. High points of the various meets are charted and 
analyzed. The hobbyist, aeronautical student and the aviator 
will find this an inyaluable book. Many illustrations. $2.00 
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n the Heart of the White Mountains 


DIXVILLE NOTCH e NEW HAMPSHIRE 


y VACATION 


in the 
ar, “SWITZERLAND 
“OF AMERICA”. 


I, the heart of the White Moun- 
tains is the private 4600-acre vacation estate of 
The Balsams—realm of recreation and refresh- 
ment, kingdom of comfort and contentment. 


GOLF...18-hole championship course on ho- 
tel grounds. WATER SPORTS...Our own lakes, 
bathing beach of imported sand. TENNIS... 
Superb clay courts. RIDING...Miles of beauti- 
ful forest trails. SHOOTING...Skeet and trap. 
BOWLING...Four fine alleys. FISHING...Finest 
trout fishing in the state. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

..-Dancing nightly, movies, bridge parties, 
theatricals, Hostess, CUISINE...under the per- 
sonal supervision of Edward Welsh, of the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. CLIMATE...Cool 
nights—balmy days. IMMUNITY FROM HAY 
FEVER. CHILDREN...In care of registered 
nurse and playground director. CLIENTELE... 
Selected. FIREPROOF ROOMS for 500. Sprin- 
kler system throughout. RATES...$8 to $15 per 
day with meals. SEASON...June 25 to_late 
September, RESERVATIONS AND INFORMA- 
TION...Apply direct to hotel or New York Of- 
fice, 630 Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center— 
Clrcle 5-5240, Theodore A. Frankel, Manager. 


Special pre-season rates until July 15th 
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AWAITS YOU 
an New York 


formerly the 


This world famous establishment, 
American Woman’s Club, is now one of New York's 
newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 
six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 
art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 
Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 


DAILY—Single, from $2.50 * Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 * Double, from $16 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 
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John Paul Stack 
General Manager 


353 WEST 57th STREET K NEW YORK 
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he 
STOCKTON 


A SURF CLUB HOTEL 
ON THE OCEAN 


at Sea Girt, New Jersey 


Bathing from the hotel. Private Beach & Boardwalk. 
Buffet on Sea Deck for Bathers. Orchestra. Grill. 
American Plan ° Moderate Tariff 


No intervening Highway between Hotel and Beach. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


JOHN C. WALLER, Manager 


Telephone Spring Lake, N. J. 2300 
Open June 28 to late September 
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